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334 [2] COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 
The Possibilities of Rice Culture. production, imports and consumption of | WO hundred bushels of Pota- 
rice for a series of years: } t 
aa RICE MOVEMENT AND PRICES. 4 0e€S remove eighty pounds of 
ice erowing on a commercial scale is a [In millions and tenths of millions.] }  ‘*actual’’ Potash from the soil One 
Rice growing on a : 
subject of increasing interest, not only in : a Con- thousand pounds of a fertilizer contain- 
the Carolinas and Louisiana, but in parts Crop rice r sump- > Rete ce ® ; ; 
of the middle south where plenty of water pounds April Imports} Experts tion Ing 8% ‘‘actual’’ Potash will supply 
is available. As frequently shown in these 1898-99, —_ 187.0 be 204.1 344 169.7 just the amount needed. If there is a 
columns, the domestic crop is very much ree . > d44e . 4 amas deficiency of Potash, there-will be a 
below requirements and enormous quanti- 1895 96. 168.7 43 rae — wl A J 
. 2 2 " S90-96, : 3c 146.7 zi 119.4 falling -off iD the crop. 
ties. are imported annually. One of the 1894-95, 109.8 4%c 209.6 11.9 197.7 ; 
largest crops ever raised was that of ‘92-93, i 393-94, 122.9 5e 142.2 29.7 119.5 We. have some valuable books telling 
approximating 238,000,000 lbs, or something 1892-98, 237.5 4e 147.5 24 122.9 about composition, use and value of fertil- 
like 100,000,000 more than the-crop of '98+'99, 1891-92, 155.7 5%e 140.60. U9-T | P a ertil 
the last one for which any figures are 1890-9i, 136.8 5%e 206.5 8.6 197.9 izers forvarious crops. They are sent free, 
available: but unofficial estimates place eee 


the crop of '99-’00 at 300,000,000 Ibs, this con- 
stituting a record breaker. According to a 
recent govt bulletin, rice is a plant of such 
vigor that it could be grown on any arable 
land as far north as the Ohio river but for 
three reasons: Lack of practicable methods 
of irrigation; insufficient moisture in the 
atmosphere, this. being required to give the 
grain requisite quality; absence of under- 
lying hardpan, something so noticeable in 


Millet in Russia—The average annual 
production of millet seed in Russia, includ- 
ing Siberia, in recent years was 60,000,000 bu, 
and in big years as high as 95 millions. In 
many portions of the enrpire millet is very 
largely used in place of wheat for making 
bread. The broom corn millets, such as 
emmer, according to a recent bulletin pub- 
lished by the dep’t of agri, have the ad- 
vantage over some other cereals of being 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


THE. AMERICAN 


GAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual omthe prodnuctionof Sugar Beets and 
Sugar Cane, and on the. manufacture of Sugar therefrom. 
Prefaced by a treatise on the economic aspeets of the 
whole sugar question and its bearings upeun American 
agriculture, manufactures; labor and ‘capital. A hand 
book for the-.farmer or manufacturer, capitalist or laborer, 





the lower Mississippi valley where rice is able to produce a good crop often when the | statesman or student. 

most satisfactorily grown. latter fail from adverse weather conditions. soe Tene ie eigen of smentcnn a 
According to best estimates there are Although sensitive to cold, .these millets Treasurer American Sugar Growers’ Society, etc. Le 

‘ ee le ian 3 — — ; m= § ‘ 8 book is the only complete, up-to-date epitome of 

about 10,000,000 acres in the five states bor ripe n during the hot SUBMOrS om regions | thts new and promising industry. > coum. just the 

dering on the guif of Mexico well suited to which correspond semewhat in climate to oints that every one interested wants to know about. 


rice cultivation, but the amount that can 
be successfully irrigated by present meth- 
eds, using the variable surface and artesian 
flows, does not exceed 3,000,000 acres. Ex- 
periments have been made as far north as 
the 40th parallel by an Lllinois farmer liv- 
ing on the banks of the Mississippi river 
and enough rice has been grown to encour- 
age the enthusiastic experimenter. It is re- 
ported that further trials, and on a more 
extensive scale, will be made this year, and 
these will be watched with great interest. 
The following table shows the domestic 


N D. 
German Peppermint Oil may become a 
considerable competitor for our home grow- 
ers in N Y, Mich and Ind. In the neighbor- 
hood of Leipzig the cultivation on an ex- 
perimental scale has proved successful, and 
distillers announce they will eventually 
largely increase the area, 

Color of Tubs—As for the color the tubs 
are painted, there is an opinion that white 
is the best, but there is little choice. 





To the farmer it.isareliable guide upow albthat pertains 
tothe agriculture of sugar crops. It illustrates and de- 
scribes the newest-model sugar mills. Itgives'the results 
of the latest experience in promoting and operating sugar 
factories. It shows rar how to establish the industry in 
any given locality. It is not theory, but is a statement of 
actual facts from successful experience in the United 
States, east and west, north and south. 

Size nearly 10 x7 inches, over 240 pages, nearly 200 illus 
trations (many of them full-page plates from magnificent 
photographs taken especially for this werk), superbly 
printed, bound in cloth and gold. Price @2.50, postpaid 
to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, lll., Marquette Bldg 
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Each a Literary Gem, and all Beautiful Specimens of Artistic Book Making. 


These ten charming volumes 
decorated, and in intrinsic value and 


of choice books will furnish material for many a happy and entertaining evening at home. 


1—The Wedding Ring. 
By Rey. T. De Witt Talmage, D. D. 

“The Wedding -Ring,” offers. to young 
folks and their parents sound advice on 
“ How to Choose a Husband” and “How to 
Choose a Wife,” and will — his many 
teaders to act wisely and judiciously in 
Matters that may decide the destiny of 

loved ones for time and for eternity. 

2-Notable 19th Century Events. 

By John Clark Ridpath, D.D. 
In ** Notable Events of the 19th Corser 
the. author has cleverly selected and ably 
handled those particular events that have 
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(Ten Superb Presentation Books), aggregating 3,200 Pages of large type, are bound in‘rich cloth, artistically 
eral superiority excel all other premium inducements ever offered. 


This exceptionally fine collection 


6—How to Succeeds 
By Orison 8. Marden, D. D. 

This book by the famous anthor of ‘“‘ Push- 
ing to the Front” and “‘Architects of Fate,” 
sn aed pe whatis needed by every young 
man, and no one can read this excellent 
volume without-deriving infinite advan- 
tage. We claim for this book that itis the 
best one of its kind ever published. 


7—The Fairy-Land of Science. 


By Arabella B. Buckley. 
Read “The Fairy-Land of- Science.” Do 
not think it dry or tedious, forit reads likea 





exerted the mightiest influences in the Ss romance. One hour spent with this delight- 
world during the present century. A-mar- 3 eA = = ful volume will reveal a multitude of near- 
velous;subject and a marvelous; book. Pat we. ye we weet rt i We Pe ON by wonders hitherto hidden from view. 
3-Holiday Stories for the Young. pe Sem me cog Bid st wt ee BY 8—The Land We Live In. 
By Margaret E. Sangster. i ay "=F Ww bid = ps : <a? 


By Henry Mann. 

In this book things many never knew, 
but which every American should know, 
Mr. 
Henry Mann, who has contributed this 
grand volume, has, through it, done excel- 
lent service for his country. 


9—The Secret of a Happy Home. 
By Marion Harland. 

This book is calculated to transform many 
a home now an abode of comparative mis- 
ery intoa veritable Eden of felicity. It-is 
bound to result in good wherever read. 


10—Thoughts of Many Minds. 
By Louis Klopsch, Ph. D. 

This is a volume which will prove exeeed- 
ingly helpfal to many people. It contains 
twenty-five hundred quotations from stand- 
ard authors on various subjects: 


recommend this Library to the favorable consideration of our numerous readers. Nearly all of the 
man, woman and child, and will be found of the utmost value and 
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| are told in a most captivating manner. 


we 


A Superb Library. 


IN 10 VOLUMES. 








This fascinating collection clearly de- i a Se . 
monstrates the tact that good stories cam be ; 
made much more attractive than vile ones, 5 
and that purity’ does not necessarily go — = 
hand in hand with insipidity. Our youn = we 
friends will findin it a mine of delightin Y 2 
entertainment. we 
4—Winter Evening Tales. z 
By Amelia E. Barr. 
Amelia E. Barr’s name is a household 
word wherever pure literature is treasured. 
Her volume of “Winter Evening Tales” cap- 
tivates and charms from beginning to end. 
5—Recitations for the Social Circle. 
By James Clarence Harvey. 
This well-known poet and author has 
suceeeded in presenting a collection of 
charming prose and poetry which agreeably 
combines all the elements of delightful 
entertainment. 
We unhesitatingly and cordiall t 
volumes. were specially written for this library. It is a work for everybody, 
usefulness to.all. No home should be without it. os 
We will send thie superb library of Ten Cloth Bound ry ye would be cheap at $5.00; free as a premium to anyone 
HOW TO GET IT sending us Three New Snbectiptions to this journal.at $1 a year, or Pwo New Subscriptions and $1 additional, or 
One. New Subscription and $1.50 additional, or we will send them in connection with a year’s subscription: to this 
journal for only @2:25. Better still, pos $5.00 for a five years’ subseription aud we will send them free of cost. Sent by express, receiver to 
pay changes, or we send them prepaid to any part of the country on receipt of 40 cents al. 
Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearestyou. 
‘ + CHICAGO, Building. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Pu ute ane ae 
? SPRINGFIELD, » Homestead 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 65 
Agricultural Prosperity Is Here. 


Farm Products Advanced in Value Nearly 
33 Per Cent. 





A Gain to Farmers of Over $1,600,000,000 
a Year--Farm Real Estate Fully Recovered in 
Value--United States Farmers Over $4,000,000.- 
000 Better Off--Unprecedented Improvement in 
the Great Live Stock Industry--Farm Products 
of Even Larger Value for 1899 Than During the 
Boom of 1889--Increase in Number and Value of 
Farms--Over $300,000,000 of Farm [iortgages 
Paid Off--Gratifying Conditions Throughout the 
Nation’s Basic Industry. 





ADVANCE IN FARM VALUES For 1900, 


Compared to the Depths of Depression. 
Mil’ns of Per 
Dollars Cent 


Gain in live stock.......... 698 38 
Gain in staple crops........ 401 23 
Gain in live stock produce. 370 40 
Gain in other produce...... 200 25 
Total gain. 00 cvecoekseen 31 

Gain in real estate elena nied 2,550 21 

Aggregate advance ......4,219 24 


The astounding improvement in agricul- 








BEFORE BEAUTIFYING 


For Week Ending March 17, 1900 


than this, but glaring errors in census re- 
turns (even when corrected as much as pos- 
sible) admit of no more definite data for 
1889. In all cases, some duplication of fig- 
ures ig unavoidable; for instance, the in- 
crease in live stock or its products repre- 
senting much grain consumed, but the ba- 
sis is the same in all cases. 


Farm Values Now 








COMPARED WITH THE LOW POINT AND 1889. 
Present Low Highest 








In millions of dollars values = previous 
1900 1889 
Val land, ~egaeapen etc. .$14,500 $11,950 $13,280 
Live stock.. eee 2,558 1,866 2,210 
Implements ‘and “ma- 
GRIIOET 66.0 Foo hc cntsscades 500 450 494 
Total investment....... 17,558 14,260 15,984 
BtaDle ClODG sa 6o.05406 s000 2,180 1,779 2,141 
Live stock produce...... 1,300 930 1,100 
Other produce.........se. 1,000 800 1,000 
Total product.......... 4,480 3,509 4,241 


Staple crops show a total value for the 
past season some 28 per cent greater than 
during the hard years of ’95-6, or a gain of 
401 millions of dollars. Other produce, in- 
cluding the great poultry industry, the mi- 
nor staple crops and other sources of farm 


No. 11 


thereon, the value of the agricultural real 
estate in the United States to-day prob- 
ably amounts to 14,500 millions of dollars, 
or an increase from the low point of 2550 
millions and of 1220 millions over values in 
June, 1889, as determined by the federal 
census. 

The value of live stock on farms in Jan- 
uary of this year was 2558 millions of dol- 
lars, an increase of 698 over ’95-’96, or 27 per 
cent. Implements and machinery show a 
natural gain within the past six years, 
but owing to the fact that these goods have 
been sold at such low prices of late years, 
their total value to-day is probably about 
the same as a dozen years ago. 

The total investment in American agri- 
culture at the present time is thus set down 
as having a value of 17,550 millions of dol- 
lars, or a gain of some 3300 over the extreme 
depths of depression, and a gain of nearly 
1600 millions over the comparatively high 
basis of values indicated by the federal 
census taken in June, 1889, 





Improvement in Staple Crops. 





This tabl: compares the average farm 
price of leading staples during the period 
of extreme depression with the farm value 





AFTER BEAUTIFYING 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING HOW AN _ UNSIGHTLY ROAD WAS IMPROVED-.Sce Page 343 


tural conditions now contrasted with the 
depths of depression in 1894-6, is as little ap- 
preciated by the outside public as was the 
farmers’ condition during the .hard times. 
It is conservative, however, to say that the 
produce of United States farms in 1899 will 
realize to the farmers over $1,600,000,000 
more than their produce was worthin either 
of the depressed years of '94-6. This is an 
average advance of 31 per cent in values 
compared to the low point. 

These values show an increase of 6 per 
cent or nearly $400,000,000 over the census 
returns for 1889, which was a fairly pros- 
perous period. Quite likely the comparison 
with 10 years ago is really more. favorable 





This first article in this important series 
presents the agricultural situation alone. 
Next week we will show up conditions in 
other industries, among consumers of agri- 
cultural products. In our March 31 issue, the 
iron industry will be discussed in its rela- 
tions to farming, followed during April by 
articles on the money market, etc. 


income (including all products consumed 
by the family, etc). show a gain of at least 
20 per cent compared with the low point, 
or a total of 200 millions of dollars. These 
figures look large to the uninitiated, but 
when it is remembered that theincome from 
the sales of the single item of poultry (in- 
cluding eggs) in the U S amounts to over 
300 million dollars a year, the conservative 
nature of our statistics can be better un- 
derstood. 

The produce from live stock, including 
milk, butter, cheese, hogs and pork pro- 
ducts, beef cattle, mutton sheep and lambs, 
hides and pelts, the increase of horses, 
mules, ete, amoynts to about one-half of 
the value of the live stock at the begin- 
ning of each year, This conclusion is based 
on a careful inquiry covering a series of 
years. 

Farm lands, buildings, etc, depreciated 
terribly during the hard times, but have 
more than recovered in value.. Together 
with the new farms and the improvements 


per bushel, pound or ton of the same crops 
grown last year. 


Low point ¢ of 1899 P ctadvnce 
yon at, «6 RE 


Dec price val a priee wait an 
COP. sie sgis 1896 21.5c $488* = 30.3c 41 26 
Wheat ....1894 49.1 226 58.4 19 48 


Oats ......1896 18.7 134 a8 24.9 33 55 
Buckwh’'t. 1896 . 39. 
Barley ....1896 32. 
Rye oocsaee:: © 
Potatoes --1895 27. 
Cotton ....1894 4. 
Tobacco ...1894 6. 44 8. 

6, 408 428 $7.27 21 49 


Hay 2.500% 1898 $6. 
Aggregate, 1,659 2,180 32 
*In millions of dollars. i 


Wheat is low compared to some other 
things, owing directly to the large visi- 
ble supply throughout the world. Yet the 
current comparatively low level of wheat 
values is nearly one-fifth higher than in 
°94, when wheat went “almost out of sight,” 
and the total value of the crop, by reason of 

(To Editorial Page.] 
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When and How to Plant Corn. 


336 


JOHN M. STAHL, ILLINOIS. 





Of all men, the one who plants corn 
should heed the injunction to make haste 
slowly. Nothing is gained by planting corn 
before the ground is warm. At times the 
season is quite backward, and yet oftener 
spring seems to be lingering far too long in 
old winter’s lap, but nevertheless the earli- 
est moment for corn planting is when the 
ground is warm. It is not enough that the 
sun be warm, or even that the air be warm; 
the ground must be warm, and for a depth 
of at least four inches below the surface. 
Corn planted in cold ground will be passed 
and surpassed by corn planted in warm 
ground 10 days or a week later. The latter 
will germinate much better, germination 
will be quicker. The plants will be active 
and sturdy, will grow fast and stocky. If 
the grains are put into cold ground those 
of the weaker vitality will not germinate, 
and those that do germinate will tend to 
produce weakly plants. Sometimes it re- 
quires the exercise of not a little will power 
to wait until the ground is warm. The 
season is late, and then neighbors are plant- 
ing. But the wise man will wait until the 
ground is in good condition and will get 
the best stand, the thriftiest plants, the 
fastest growing crop and the biggest yield. 
By Aug 1 his corn, dark green through 
all the season, will be ahead of the bilious 
stuff that was started 10 days or two weeks 
earlier. 

Nor does it pay, generally, to plant corn 
before the seed bed is well pulverized. In 
fined, compacted ground the conditions es- 
sential to germination and growth more 
generally exist, and to greater degree; 
hence in such ground a higher percentage 
of grains will germinate and the growth of 
the plants will be faster. Heat and mois- 
ture will be more equable and evenly dif- 
fused, and the division of the soil masses 
accelerates the reduction of plant food to 
available form. Im rare cases, wien the 
planting is unusually late, it may be advis- 
able to prt corn into cloddy ground; but 
such cases are rare, and it certainly is not 
necessary to urge the readers of this jour- 
nal at greater length to plant corn in fined, 
compacted ground. The fact should not 
be ignored, however. that corn does best 
when planted in fresh ground—that recent- 
ly plowed. Wheat seems to prefer ground 
that has been plowed some time. At least, 
for several reasons it is advisable to plow 
ground for wheat some weeks before the 
wheat is to be sown. 

When ground for corn is plowed, the work 
intervening between the plowing and the 
planting should be pushed as rapidly as the 
condition of the ground will warrant. The 
checkrower now permits of a strip of ground 
being planted, hence where it is advisable 
to make use of the checkrower it is gen- 
erally best to plant the field in parts, and 
not to wait until all is prepared before 
planting any part of tt. However, if the 
field is so large that the part first planted 
would have quite a little start of the part 
last planted, this may not be advisable. 
Having corn considerably larger in one 
part of the field than the other will make 
cultivation more difficult. One should get 
all other work out of the way and provide 
himself with expeditious implements, so 
that when the ground is plowed it may be 
rapidly fitted for planting. For this there 
are two additional reasons—the spring is so 
short compared with the amount of work 
to do if the ground is properly prepared 
that no time should be lost by using slow 
methods or implements;. and not infre- 
quently the ground being slowly prepared 
for planting will be subjected to a hard rain 
that will delay work upon it for several 
days. 

More farmers plant too much corn than 
plant too little—they plant too many acres 
and put too much seed on an acre. Two 
good stalks are preferable to four small 
ones. Two good ears are better than four 


nubbins. On clean ground it is better to 








FIELD CROPS 


drill the corn than to plant it in hills. More 
corn can be grown in drills. But if the 
ground is weedy or grassy, cross cultiva- 
tion will be necessary and the corn must 
be planted in hills. 

There will be a depression or furrow along 
the row. If the more primitive methods are 
used in planting, a plow or furrower must 
be used to mark the row, and this will leave 
a furrow along which a stream of water will 
be sent by a hard rain on hillsides that 
often sweeps out the corn clean. If the two- 
horse planter is used, the same conditions 
exist and the same results follow. I have 
seen a hard rain, coming shortly after a 
field was planted, wash out above 60 per 
cent of the corn. The best preventive is to 
harrow the ground immediately after 
planting. No attention should be paid to 
the rows, and the harrowing may be across 
the rows. Harrowing is better than roll- 
ing, though on well prepared ground rolling 
will pretty well close the furrows. Rolling 
has the advantage that it will probably 
crush any clods that may be lying just 
above the corn, while the harrow may drag 
the clods just where they will do the most 
hurt. A clod just above a plant is almost 
sureeto be disastrous. The clod will be 
moist below and hard and dry above and 
the plant will grow into it, but cannot get 
through, and will curl around and die. Roll- 
ing and harrowing are better than either 
alone. It may be well to plant before the 
last rolling, and then both roll and harrow 
immediately after planting, keeping the 
other implements but.a little behind the 
planter. 

The depth of planting should be regulated 
somewhat by the season. If the ground is 
quite moist the planting should be more 
shallow than if the ground is quite dry. 
When all the conditions are favorable, corn 
planted 1 to 1% in deep does the best. I 
should not put it deeper than this except 
when it is necessary to get moisture. In 
general, corn should be planted deeper as 
the season advances. 








Experience with Muskmelons. 


SQUIRE JOHNSON, MICHIGAN, 





In vegetable catalogs the Rocky Ford 
muskmelon is described as a sweet, luscious 
melon. This description I know to be true 
so far as the melons which are grown at 
Rocky Ford, Col, are concerned. But I do 
not believe that I or any other man living 
in any locality other than Rocky Ford can 
take those same seeds and grow melons 
from them that will begin to compare in 
sweetness and flavor with those grown in 
Colorado. They are grown there and 
shipped all over the country at a season 
of the year when our own home-grown mel- 
ens are as a general thing poor. The best 
of those grown in that part of the season 
most favorable for growing sweet, luscious 
melons are gone, and most of what we 
have are poor in flavor, but in looks are 
just as nice ag Rocky Ford. 

In the fall of 1897 I bought a crate of 
Rocky Ford meiens for the purpose of get- 
ting the seed. I saw cnat they were very 
popular in market late in the season. They 
outsold our own homegrown, because they 
were sweet, luscious melons, while ours, al- 
though of better size and appearance, were 
flat and had no sweetness or flavor which 
makes a good muskmelon. I planted about 
one-halfacre ofground with Rocky Ford seed 
and one-half acre with seed of our native- 
grown Netted Gem side by side. The vines 
did well and ripened fruit about Sept 15. I 
had a big crop of melons and they looked 
very nice. Rocky Ford and Netted Gem 
were just alike in looks and flavor and not 
one mélon of either plot did I find that 
was fit to eat.’ I planted.some Rocky Ford 
seed early, also some Netted Gem at the 
same time. They ripened about Aug 1. 
They were sweet,-luscious melons, but too 
small for market. I could not sell them, ex- 
cept: a limited: quantity to railréad dining 
cars. “it 

My experience in growing muskmelons is 









that I can do best by growing that variety 
which is the most popular in the market 
at which I sell my product. Ido not write 
this article to injure the business of any 
seedsman, but a point I wish to make, or 
rather a question I wish to ask is, Do we 
not put too much reliance sometimes on 
the description of a melon we see adver- 
tised in seed catalogs? This Rocky Ford 
melon is a good one as grown and sold from 
Rocky Ford, Col, at a certain time of the 
season. But let them send them on at the 
season of the year when our own home- 
grown melons are at their best, and they 
will not sell with ours at all. Let every 
man who grows muskmelons for market 
plant the variety which does the best and 
pleases his customers best, and produce 
melons in the highest state of perfection, 
and he will have something which is a 
pleasure to handle both at home and on 
the market. 
Transplanting Young Trees Carefully. 


W. H. MOORE, 





There is little necessity of losing trees 
by resetting. A large portion of those 
lost die because of injury during the pro- 
cess. In digging, remove the surface soil 
down to the root system. Then dig around 
the tree outside of the mass of roots, By 
‘cutting under the roots with a sharp spade 
on each side, the tree may be loosened from 
the soil with a good supply of young grow- 
ing roots. No matter how carefully the 
tree is dug many of the young teeding 
roots will be injured and the supply of 
sap to the buds and branches limited. The 
branches continue to evaporate moisture 
and aS a consequence the tree is injured. 

To prevent this injury remove the 
branches and buds in proportion to the in- 
jury to the roots. All injured roots should 
be cut off clean with a knife and the 
wounds of larger ones painted over with 
some waterproof covering. When the trees 
are planted the roots should be placed in 
a fine, meHow bed of soil. The ground 
must be placed firmly about the roots in 
close contact with every fiber and must be 
spread out in the natural position. If the 
soil in which the tree is planted is the same 
from which thetree was taken,set the same 
depth as it was before. If it is heavier, 
set shallow; if lighter set deeper. The sur- 
face of the soil above the roots must be 
free and light, so as to act as a mulch and 
prevent excessive evaporation. 





The Harm in Very Early’ Plowing— 
Many farmers are very impatient to start 
the plow in the spring. As soon as the 
snow disappears and they find a few dry 
spots in the highway, the plow is brought 
out and started. The soil being cold and 
wet, the upturned furrow presentsa smooth, 
glossy appearance, and if future heavy 
freezing does not occur it will bake hard 
and firm, requiring several harrowings to 
put it into a proper condition for a seed 
bed. Not only is this extra labor required, 
but the soil at plowing is so soft that the 
horses at each step sink almost to the bot- 
tom of the furrow. This is very injurious 
and most of these early plowers would not 
think of allowing other stock upon the fieMs 
when in this condition. The act of plow- 
ing obliterates the foot marks and they im- 
agine no harm is done, but they are greatly 
mistaken. No farmer ever gained anything 
in the end by plowing his soil when not in 
@ proper condition. Perhaps there is some 
advantage in marking out lands in a field 
that is naturally wet and heavy, as the fur- 
rows thus made act as surface drains, and 
if the land be nearly level the water is 
drawn from the surface soil to a distance of 
several feet upon each side, and if it can be 
drained off at the end of furrows a positive 
gain will be accomplished.—[X. Z. 


Start Cabbage and Cauliflower in boxes 
in the house and put under a cold frame 
as soon as the weather permits.—[A. D. 
Johnson, Waupaca Co, Wis. 











Alfalfa in the East. 





This crop has been raised for a number 
of years in certain localities in New York 
and recently New Jersey farmers have been 
testing it. There are many farms in the 
state where the soil is comparatively light 
and friable, with open gravelly subsoils, 
consequently the New Jersey exper sta 
telieves that alfalfa should be grown by 
the dairy farmers and suggests that it will 
Go well in New Jersey on many kinds of 
soil, provided the subsoil is open and po- 
rous. The most favorable, however, ,is a 
somewhat sandy loam, warm, friable, with 
a loose, gravelly subsoil well supplied with 
lime. A hard, compact subsoil is not de- 
sirable. Although a rich soil is preferable, 
the crop sometimes does well on poor land, 
provided it is thoroughly drained. 

Where the land is not naturally rich it 
is advisable to fertilize, as the plant is a 
heavy feeder and will not grow well on a 
soil deficient in plant food. For the year 
before seeding, the following application 
is recommended: Stone lime 35 bu, acid 
phosphate 150 Ibs, muriate of potash 100 lbs, 
nitrate of soda 75 lbs. After seeding, dress 
with 10 tons of barnyard manure per acre. 
The lime may be applied the fall previous 
to seeding and well harrowed into the 
ground. The other fertilizers should be put 
on just before seeding and worked into the 
. surface soil. The barnyard manure must 
be applied late in the fall after cutting has 
ceased. It should be well rotted and even- 
ly distributed. It is serviceable for pro- 
tecting plants during the winter as well 
as furnishing plant food. For the second 
and succeeding years apply the following 
amounts per acre: Stable manure 10 tong 
acid phosphate 150 lbs, muriate of potash 
100 Ibs. 

The treatment of the field the season pre- 
ceding the sowing of alfalfa should be such 
as to effectually subdue all weeds and 
cause the sprouting of seed in the ground. 
Farmyard manure should not be used for 
at least one year before sowing, as this fa- 
vors the growth of weeds. The soil should 
be thoroughly fined and if the subsoil is 
hard and compact, a subsoil plow can be 
used with profit.Get pure seed and sow 
broadcast the last of April or the first of 
May, without any protecting crop. Use 30 
to 35 lbs of seed per acre. As soon as the 
weeds appear, go over the field with a mow- 
ing machine, raising the cutter bar slight- 
ly. If the clipping is not too heavy it can 
remain on the field as a mulch during the 
dry weather. This destruction of weeds 
early is important. On rich soils two crops 
are sometimes secured the first season, but 
on poor soils and during a dry year no crop 
can be expected until the second year. 

Alfalfa should be cut every time it be- 
gins to blossom, whether it is tall or not, 
unless of course a seed crop is desired. If 
left until fairly blossomed the quality of 
the crop is injured, and besides subsequent 
crops are smaller. For New Jersey the chief 
value of alfalfa is as a green forage or soil- 
ing crop. After the field is well established 
three or four cuttings are usually secured 
fu one season. The hay is palatable and 
very nutritious, but much care and time are 
necessary to properly cure it. 





Growing Spring Wheat. 


PROF J. H. SHEPPERD. 





Secure gaod, plump seed wheat of some 
standard kind which is known to succeed 
well in your district. Good individual seeds, 
with performing ancestors, count for as 
much with wheat as do good individual an- 
imals in stock growing. Do not’ spend 
money for seed of a particular variety or 
strain. unless there is proof that it is bet- 
ter than that which you alréady have. A 
change of seed for only change sake gives 
little, if any, advantage, if the breeding 


is the same, while it often happens that the 
seed obtained is inferior in pedigree or an- 
cestry. 


Screen out all weed seed with the 





ALL ABOUT. THE FARM 


fanning mill and allow all of the small, in- 
ferior kernels to pass out as well. If suffi- 
cient seed is at hand it will’ pay amply to 
screen out half of it, as the smaller kernels 
will thus be removed. 

Sow the seed when the soil is dry and 
warm enough. Make sure the seed is good 
by planting 100 kernels in a shallow box. If 
it does not all grow you can make allow- 
ance for it and plant a little thicker, or if 
the seed is too poor you can get other seed 
before it is too late. The depth to plant 
wheat must be left to the judgment of the 
grower, as it varies with the conditions. 
All seeds require air, moisture and a 
certain degree of heat to germinate or 
grow. If the soil is wet, deep plant- 
ing will place the seed where the soil 
is too cold and moist, but if dry the seed 
must be placed deep enough to reach moist 
soil. 





Herrings as Fertilizer—Many of the 
farms on the coast of eastern Me have what 
are called weir privileges where they take 
herring and other fish at certain seasons of 
the year. These herring were once used 
for the farm, but now they are sold to the 
sardine factories for much higher price 
than one could afford for a fertilizer, yet 
there are times when there are more fish 
than the factories can handle, or at times 
the boats that are employed to carry them 
fail to reach the factories until the fish are 
spoiled for packing purposes. In such cases 
they can be bought very cheap and are of 
great value to the farm.—[A. S. Farns- 
worth, Washington Co, Me. 


Providing Fertilizers for tue Garden— 
As winters are not severe enough in this 
part of Texas so as to justify the housing 
of live stock, therefore but little barnyard 
manure is produced. However, I use a pit 
10 ft square and 3 ft deep. Into it go all 
droppings left in the cow pen, in which 
milch cows are kept over night. Such dung 
I mix with weeds, forest leaves and any- 
thing of that kind available. When well 
rotted, in the fall of the year, I haul out in 
the garden and plow under as soon as pos- 
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Another source of fertilizer is forest! 


sible. 
leaves put in good sized heaps in the woods) 


during wet weather. Let lie until rotten. 
[A. Klenke, Palo Pinto Co, Tex. 





For Transplanting Trees—When one has 
dug around and under a young tree that he 
desires to trans- 
plant, it will be 
found useful to 
make trial of the 
plan shown in 
the cut. In this 
way the tree 
can be lifted up 
bodily with half 
the effort that 


would be re- 
quired in the 
usual way. In 
fact, a person 


ean lift with a 
rope arrangedin 
this way consid- 
erably morethan 
- twice as much 
as he could by 
. taking hold of 
the trunk with 
his hands, for in 
the latter case 
he must get up- 
on the round bunch of earth to be raised, 
and is thus placed at a disadvantage. 
Heavy stones can also be [Fifted easily out 
of the earth by the plan shown in the cut. 








Preventive for Potato Scab—Before 
cutting the seed potatoes I soak them for 
30 minutes in water, to which is added 1 oz 
formaldehyde to 2 gals water. The water 
can be used for more than one lot if one lot 
immediately follows another. I have used 
this formula for several years with com- 
plete success.—[B.. 8. Higley, Mahoning Co, 
Ohio. 





American Agriculturist is the best school- 
master I have ever had. I am a truck 
farmer and cannot do without it.—[W. N. 
McKenzie, Georgia. 
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The KEMP MANURE SPREADER 


Will Double and Treble the Value of the Manure Heap. 
{2 spreads alt kinds of fine and coarse manure evenly; —— no “skips; does not dump a great 


in one spot, but covers the entire ground —_ = 

Betterthan anybody can doit by hand. preads lime, wood 
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{ FERTILIZERS—FROM FACTORY TO FARM 








WE SELL YOU DIRECT. 


NO SALESMAN’S EXPENSES. 
VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN FREE. 

For premium list, prices, samples and book, write 
THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER COMPANY, HERR’'S 
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ISLAND, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Flower and Forest Sweets. 
Niter in Maple Syrup. 


Cc. P. HASKINS, OHIO, 





Being heavier than syrup, niter, or sugar 
sand, as it is frequently termed, forms on 
the bottom of the boiling pans and causes 
much trouble. This is one reason why 
large sheet iron pans without partitions 
are preferable. The rapid boiling over the 
whole surface tends to check the precipita- 
tion and no serious trouble is experienced. 
Some evaporators are so constructed that 
the pans are interchangeable, This is a 
great help, as by moving the syrup pans, 
on which the formation is mostly, further 
ahead in the arch it can be boiled off. Di- 
luted muriatic acid in the proportion of one 
part of acid to twe of water is probably 
as good as anything to clean the pans. This 
should be carefully applied and the pans 
thoroughly washed afterward. A small 
amount of this acid in the sap would spoil 
the syrup. I have tried several ways of 
getting this substance out of the syrup. 
1 have strained through flannel, felt and 
sponge and have finally returned to gravi- 
tation as beirg the most practical. 

The syrup is tested with a saccharometer, 
drawn off, strained through two thick- 
nesses of cheese cloth and poured into 
small, deep settling cans holding 6 or 7 gal- 
lons each. It remains in these from 12 to 
24 hours, when it is poured off carefully 
into the 30-gal canning can. The settlings 
are all turned into one can, hot sap is put 
in and all well stirred; when. this has set- 
¢led the clear portion is drawn off and the 
prucess repeated until the sweetness is 
washed out and the silica is left nearly as 
white as flour. 

———EEEE 

Cleaning Up the Sugar Orchard—A man 
should own his sugar orchard if he wants 
to make best quality of sugar. When he 
hires one he does not know what condition 
things were left in the year before, but if 
he hires he should hire the same one year 
after year. The first thing to do would be 
to cut out all underbrush, especially the 
evergreens. This will cause the ground to 
freeze deeper and let the sun in among the 
trees in the sugar season. Cold makes 
sweet sap while sunshine makes sap run. 
The less brush in the way the faster the 
sap can be gathered. Some roads are good 
to have, as they will save time and temper. 
In a small sugar place that is always gath- 
ered by hand a footpath will do. A road 
once made in a sugar place will last a life- 
time if not used for other purposes. The 
sooner the sap is gathered, boiled down and 
made into sugar the better the quality of 
sugar.—[C. C, Bicknell. 


How to Detect Queenlessness—If any of 
the hives have a number of bees hanging 
idly around the entrance during March and 
April, and do not carry pollen like other 
normal colonies, it is a pretty sure indica- 
tion that they are queenless. They will need 
watching until some pleasant day when 
they can be examined. Queenless colonies 
are in danger of being robbed, for discour- 
aged bees are not inclined to protect their 
stores as a prosperous colony would. If 
they are not provided with a queen they 
will gradually dwindle away. The wax 
worm will take possession of the hive and 
destroy the combs, and about the first of 
May will end the fate of such an unfortu- 
nate colony. 


Bees Have Already Begun rearing 
brood. If hives are in any way ventilated, 


the ventilation shoul@ now be discontin- 
ued. We practice contracting the entrances 
during March and April to about one-half 
the normal size. This helps to retain the 
escaping heat, and also requires fewer sen- 
tinels to guard the entrances.—[F. G. H. 





Spraying before the blossoms open is of 
the utmost importance in the raising of 
fruit 


The Practical Poulterer. 
The Great Poultry Contest. 


Orders for record books are coming in at 
a rate which shows that our contestants are 
believers in the saying, Well begun, half 
done. It is likely that the book will be in 
the hands of every applicant by April 1, the 
date of the contest year, but to insure early 
delivery, orders with 10c should be for- 
warded at once. Those not’ subscribers 
should send 50c, which will pay for sub- 
scription to Oct 1 and secure record book 
free. The record book is a model of con- 
venience and includes all rules and details 
of prize offers, suggestions, ete. All who 
intend to compete should provide them- 
selves with this book. To non-subscribers 
the book will be sold for 50c. The prizes 
will aggregate fully $3000 in value and may 
exceed that sum. This contest will be the 
most helpful thing ever done for the poultry 
industry. 





NEW PRIZE OFFERS. 


Ben Leigh Smith, Lucerne Feels Farm, Aurora, 
lll, originator Spotless strain Wyandots, also 
breeder Butf Wyandots, offers } sitting eggs each 
variety for poorest egg record of each variety . 

w. illen, Felton, Del, breeder of premium 
‘stock W P R’s P Rocks and Brown 1, Leghorns, 
offers 1 trio of either B P R, W or 5 sit- 
tings of eggs to the — making the a, report on 
either of the above breeds 

8. 8. Wolcott, Hill Crest Poultry Farm, Burling-" 
ton Junction, Mo, 1 sitti SC B Le horns, lL 
sitting Black Langshans, sitting Re Indian 
Games, at $1.75 5.25 


G. M. Thompson, * Canton Junction, ‘Mass, Sim- 
ut a af une. nest and 2 sittings of I Rock eggs 5.00 

a ler, Jr, Chazy, } “Y, a rio of BP 
» * Hawkins strain 5.00 

F. J. Knittin, Montour Falls, N, y, trio R GB 
Leghorns or Silver-laced Wyand 6.00 


Winfield Darling, South Setauket, rt N Y, dealer’ 
in high class poultry, will give 4 Adriance trap 
nests, worth $1.25 each . ss ‘ . - 5.00 

W. M. Pfennig, Janesville, Wis, offers 2 sittings 
best eggs W P Rocks for best report on flock or 
pen of White Rocks, $5; 2 sittings best eggs White 
Vyandot for best report on flock or pen of 
White Wyandots, $5 . 

W. M. Hahman of Spring Grove Farm, Altoona,” 
Pa, will give B in cash or stock, eggs, etc, to 
the value of $15 at regular prices. This is a sepa- 
rate prize to awarded to the party not securing 
one of the other prizes . 

Joseph G. Ross, Sacomshery, “Mass, i sitting of 
egus at $2 each from S L Wyandots, Blk Wyan- 
dots, 8 © Brown and W Leghorns, Pekin ducks, 
B P Rocks . 

H. E. Van Deman & Son, Leghorn’ specialists, 
Eastern Shore. Poultry Yards, Parksley, Va, 8S C 
W Leghorm cockerel and 8 C B Leghorn cockerel, 
valued at each, to the highest contestant com- 


peting with these breeds, respectively 


George Enty, Templeton, Pa, dealer in “leading 
varieties of pure bred oultry, will give 13 W Wy- 
andot eggs, $2; 13 B Minoréa e Fes: 13 Bronze 


Wild turkey eggs, $3; 1 colony cian bees, $6 13.00 
L. J. Smith’s Potato Farm, ye Rm ay N 

offers a book describing 45 varieties with choice 

euts to each contestant applying to him: To win- 

ner, barrel Maule’s Great Commercial, $7.50; bar- 

rel Pmith’ s Six Weeks, $7.50; barrel Carman 'No fa 

$1.9; B P Rock, Zoston score $f, $15; E. B. 

Thom »son strain, 5 sittings eggs, $20 ‘ 
James H. Corwith, Watermill, N Y, offers breed- 

ing pen of Buff P Rocks, 1 male, 4 females, value 

$20; to the party who sends in the best kept rec- 

ord and who has purchased $5 worth of eggs of 

the above variety of me between April 1 and 

1900; also 1 trio W Wyandots, $10 e P 


True Cause of Feather Eating. 


An Iowa poultry grower, Mrs F. M. Jar- 
vis, sends an account of feather eating in 
which the disorder is described as conta- 
gious, and she ascribes the trouble to the 
presence of a minute parasite which 
spreads from fowl to fowl and which she 
thinks was probably introduced through 
purchase from an infected flock. 

Concerning this mite, a recently published 
leaflet of the board of agriculture of Great 
Britain gives the following description: 
Feather-eating in ‘poultry is due to a 
minute parasitic mite (Sarcoptes laevis) at 
the roots of the feathers. It is generally 
supposed to be due to a “vicious habit,”” nu- 
merous absurd theories, such as idfeness 
and thirst, having been put forward to ac- 
count for it. There are two kinds of 
feather eating, viz, ‘‘self-feather-eating”’ and 
the plucking of other birds’ feathers, The 
former is chiefly due to the mites living upon 
and irritating the roots of the quills. The 
form on the fowl makes its appearance 
about April and is most prevalent in spring 
and summer, The mites can be easily 
found among the white powdery matter 
at the base of the quill. The minute young 
are transmitted during copulation. The 
fowls pluck out the feathers to destroy the 
irritation caused by the mites at their base. 
Lice, also, are partly accountable for 
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SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


feather-plucking. The birds in picking off 
the mites and lice pull out the feathers, 





Convenient Chicken Coop. 


J. L. IRWIN. 





The accompanying illustration gives an 
idea for the construction of a neat, handy 
and healthy coop. It can be made of any 
size. For one or two broods of chickens, 
about 4 ft square and 2 ft high in front and 
18 in high in the rear, is a convenient size. 
It should be made with a tight floor to 
prevent the entrance of rats, skunks, etc, 
and also to aid in keeping clean. The en- 
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COOP AND CLEANER. 


trance should have two doors. One of them 
merely a frame over which is stretched wire 
netting with meshes fine enough to exclude 
all prowlers. of the night. This is to be 
used in the summer time when it is too hot 
to shut the coops with the tight doors. The 
other door can be made to shut over the 
wire door by hinging at the top. The wire 
door is made to slide in from the top or 
end. With the coop tightly closed there 
will not be sufficient ventilation. A venti- 
lator made of 3 or 4 in boards nailed into 
a box about 2% ft long, set in the middle 
of the coop roof and extending down inside 
to within a couple of inches of the bottom 
will suffice. At the rear, to aid in cleaning, 
should be a door about 8 in wide, extend- 
ing the whole length of the coop at the 
bottom. By lifting this and using a small 
hoe-like tool, a, made by taking a block 
4x8 in and boring a hole in the center and 
putting in a handle about 2 ft long, the job 











1F YOUR CHICKEN NETTING 


don’t suit, try Page Poultry Fence. It’s heavier, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 















The IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


hatches alli the fertile eggs; is 
simple, durable and easily oper- 
ated; 168 page catalogue contain- 
ing information and testi monials 
Sans free. GEO. ERTELCO., QUINCY, iLL. 














with the perfect, self-( 


HATCH* lating, lowest 


priced pty class hatcher—th 


EXCELSIOR Incubate 


Hatches the lezpest per cent. of 
fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 











ROOM AT THE TOP === 


top, we have issued not an ordinary catalogue but the 


3 20tn Century Poultry Book. 


, Contains the latest and best thought on the 
Itry Lngny * from the egg through all 

Tis chow e market. No subject 
fF missed. Written + ae ractica] experience. 
- The world ey a petese lncue 
and Brooders, used all over the and in 51 foreign 

jae receive deserved attention. Book mailed anywhere for te 


& BROODER CO.,Box Bi Quincy, UL 


















iSOLD ON TRIAL} 


ay it before giving it « trial. 

fe=. I, B, peonic are at tit hea 
—4 | rs because they bought one tha 

‘eeu | was never intended to hatch chickens— 


F ' merely to sell. 
Gur’ ne wPremier Incubator 
is sold subject to your roval. 
can run them. Metnyee tes manufacturers o! aT in 
beubator. Catal and Poultry Helps, 5c. Poultry House Plans, 
pate. Columbia Ine. Co., 62 Adams St., Delaware City, Del. 
“? ie Premier Incubator, made by the Columbia 
Incubator Company, is the inenbator whieh took the 
Diploma of Honor and Silver Medal at the 
great National Export Exposition heid at Phila.” 

















of cleaning is a short and easy one. All 
coops should be painted and the roof made 
tight enough to prevent leaking. These 
coops are not too heavy to be carried to any 
place where it is desirable. The illustra- 
tion shows the coop with one door raised, 
showing the wire netting. 





Temperature and Moisture. 
POULTRY SUPT M, H. ARNOLD, RHODE ISLAND. 





Complaint comes from Mrs M. B. Slack of 
Iberville parish, La, that many fully devel- 
oped chicks die in the shell during the last 
days of incubation. She asks, How far 
should the ventilators be closed when chicks 
are coming out of shell? Should moisture be 
put in at the last? What degree of heat is 
right the last day or two? 

If. your machine regulates well, keep a 
thermometer on eggs just before hatching 
at 103 degrees, or it may run higher, 105 or 
106 degrees, and no harm. It should not get 
down low at hatching time, as this. will 
cause chicks to stick in the shell. I would 
not go to either extreme on ventilators. 
Bear in mind the principle that if the ma- 
chine is in a.cold room, air will rush in or 
out of ventilators much faster than if room 
is warm, say 75 to 85 degrees. Unless air 
cell in egg is very large, I would say try 
it without any moisture. If a large number 
of eggs are to hatch, less moisture is re- 
quired than if a smaller number, because 
the first chicks out create moisture for the 
balance. 


Starting the Turkey Crop. 


Cc, C, SHOEMAKER, ILLINOIS, 








Turkeys hatched in April and May are 
the most profitable. The eggs are very 
frequently placed under some common do- 
mestic hens and the turkey hens are kept at 
laying. While this is frequently done, it is 
not the best plan, as the common’ hen 
makes a poor mother for the young turkeys; 
owing to their disposition being too active. 
Turkeys were expressly designed to take 
care of their offspring, and they know how 
to do this part of their work to perfection. 

It requires 28 days of incubation to bring 
out young turkeys. But the first 24 hours 
after they are hatched they require no food, 
but should then be removed from the nest 
to a clean, roomy coop and given their first 
méal of millet seed; after that, feed them 
ffor the first few weeks with stale bread 
moistened with milk, and some milk curd 
in connection with the millet seed. Cooked 
rice and oatmeal] is also excellent food for 
them while young; their feed should be sea- 
soned slightly with salt and pepper and a 
little bone meal added twice a week will 
be found beneficial. 





Floors Not Needed—After a two years’ 
experiment with floored and wunfloored 
houses, the W Va exper sta concludes that 
fowls remain in as healthy a condition and 
lay as many or more eggs when kept in un- 
floored houses as they do in houses with 
floors. The breeds tested were R I Reds, 
Light Brahmas, of which the Reds made by 
far the best laying record. 





Kerosene or carbolic acid and water 
poured into the crevices about the roosts 
will kill red mites. In fairly clean poultry 
houses there is seldom much trouble from 
lice or mites. Some people’s idea of clean- 
ing a poultry house is far from thorough, 





Minorca Club—The fifth national meet- 
ing of the American Minorca club was held 
during the recent New York poultry show, 
with 28 members: present. C.. J. Andruss 
was chosen pres, H. W. Billard vice-pres 
and Roland Story sec’y and treas. 





German Poultrymen—At the first meet- 
ing of the national. ass’n of German poul- 
trymen formed at Chicago, Jan 23, Rev F. 
iW. Newbaeur of Wis was chosen president 
and Henry E. Voigt secretary. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


Hoods Sarsabarilla 


Cures those eruptions, boils and pimples which are so 
likely to appear tn the Spring; cures salt rheum or 
eczema with its dreadful itching and burning; cures 
all stomach troubles due to generally weak condition 


and impure blood; 
‘* that tired feeling,’’ 


cures debility, sick headache and 
which just as surely indicate 


that the blood is laching in vitality and the elements 


of health. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla 








POULTRY LOVING WOMEN, 


They deeb double fhe oar ak ay Ay focdine . ey 


MANN’ NEW BONE GUTTERS _ 


that any woman can work them. Mann’s Clover Cutters 


and Swia In Feed T 8 pay big f r ir Investment, Cash_ or 
our tree iitusers aie Ee We MANN oo Bex 10 oun ee 


t fast, fine and so cas 
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FREE 


There is a little book that is making 
money for poultrymen everyday. 
are going to send you one free. Send 
your address at once to 
Science Department, 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1850 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, ill. 


A MORNING MASH. 










b tock Ig expensive ad to dipping poultry 
A ith our = 
iso the bo stnighton = 


That’s all there isto it. No handling 
animals, yet perfect pectal 
prices, Sample Free from Omaha with booklet, © 
GEO. HB. LEE Co., 
@maha, Nebr., or 68 Murray 8t., N. "y. 
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Before you pay acent. Hot Water or Hot Air 
Send 4 cents for No. 18 Catalog of valuable information and 
testimonials, BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, Obie. 








3 | 0 First Premiums 


rded to the PRAIRIE STATE 

INCUBA TOR, Guaranteed to operate 
in any climate. Send for catalogue. 

PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City, Pa. 





SHOEMAKER’S DOI TRY 


and poion for1 tag wo colors, 160 yee pages 
110 illustrations of Fowls, Incu rs, 
Poultry Houses, etc. How to raise aiacon sue- 
cessfully, their care, diseases and remedies. Dia- 
grams with full descriptions of Poultry houses. 
All about Inenbators, Brooders and thoroughbred 
Fowls, with lowest prices. Price only 15 cents, 
cc SHOEMAKER, Box ILL, 







907, FREEPORT, 











E . BEE CULTURE. 


trtlons lopedia on bees. 466 pages and 406illus- 
phase of the eubjent fully treated 

$1.20. Circulars and 
— our semi-month! 7 magazine, Gleanings 
Culture, free if you men‘ion this paper. 
THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, 0. 
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ever stamps 
Address nenzest eis, CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. co. 
Boston, Mass, Chicago, Ii. 


The Star Incubator 
is ot because est in constraction 
able esx. oo ‘aueclienes and "no 
seit — seem og size, 


$6. 
gg Coe An INCUR BATOR CQ. N.J 








GLOBE INCUBATORS 
SVASEr gi tars 
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GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winning poultry for 1900. ~~ e 
pod § A perfect guide to pou! raisers. Gives 
stecrierion si igeanieans 
ens &deser ‘erent varieties, 
this book. book. Send 6c. in stampe &. I. UREIDER, Ploria, Pe, 


RLENTANGY JNCUBATO 


FAY een nennte woeatiy, Be Ie is the beet 
f-Regulating machine made. 


Brocdes oo.0% 
d Address, GEO, ope 



















FREE. 
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) 'NCUBATORS and BROODERS. 


Incubators — ~ $5 w e P 
tooders rom 
Catalogue free. oa 


L. A. BANTA, Ligonier, Ind. 


THE HOP stu 


HERBERT MYRICK. A prac 

enn ost ap Eevee methods growing, pecremiate 
curing and selli ing hops, and on their use and manufacture, 

Avolume of 300 iliustrated, and com. 


pages, usely 
lete in every detail. lt is without doubt the most ex- 
haustive work on this crop ever attem ise 


a Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 62 Lafayette Pl,,New York, 
MME 


hen wie advertisers be sure to nention 
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Cost of Raising Hogs. 


FRANK RUHLEN, OHIO. 





The inquiry of H. P. F. of South Bend, 
Ind, as to the cost of raising hogs on 
shares, igs something like asking what it 
costs to run a farm. Many farmers in his 
part of the United States are farming on 
shares, swine being their principal pro- 
duct. Most of them are making a living 
and laying by money. 

The cost of keeping a brood sow a year 
under different conditions depends on many 














ELEVATION 


OF PEN. 


things. If she is kept in a pen and fed dry 
corn, it will take 30 bu of corn. Every 
farmer knows that is unprofitable. When 


allowed to run on pasture, it takes scarce- 
ly any corn during the season of grass 
and the sow is better off. Nearly every one 
who attempts to raise hogs has some slops 
which would be thrown away were it not 
for the hogs. By feeding this with corn or 
grain feed, it brings the cost of keeping 
the pig down with the other farm animals, 
which do not eat the refuse but eat the 
coarse fodders of the farm, and turn them 
into valuable high-priced meats, I think on 
the ordinary farm with the average facili- 
ties for pasturing and the average amount 
of slops that the cost of keeping a brood 
sow need not exceed $6. Where many are 
kept, it will require the buying of some 
kind of mill feed to go with the corn. 


I do not need to tell the readers of bs 


paper that they cannot keep brood sows on 
corn alone and make a success of it. Al- 
ways feed some nitrogenous food, such as 
bran or middlings or skimmilk. Many have 
some skimmilk of which hogs can make 
use. The cost of raising the pigs until 
eight weeks old goes in with the cost of 
keeping the sow. That is why we keep 
her, for at eight weeks is the time to 
wean, but the pigs should have feed before 
them sooner, so that they can eat for them- 
selves by the time the mother is . taken 
away. 
The cost from weaning time until pigs are 
marketed again depends upon the time of 
. the year. Pigs can be fattened much 
cheaper in the summer when on clover than 
when fed corn alone in the winter. By a 
number of experiments on fattening pigs 
on corn alone, it took a bushel of corn for 
every 12 Ibs of gain. Some have done much 
better and some not so well, but that is 
near the average. By knowing the price of 
corn, all can find out the cost of feeding 
hogs for their respective communities. Pigs 
should be fed some nitrogenous food after 
taking away from the sow until several 
months old, if not until fattened. 
A fair share for fattening depends much 





















































on the way the tenant is farming. Some 
a 8 
a = . R—120 
aN 
yay 
96 
GROUND PLAN OF PEN AND LOTS. 


land owners furnish everything, the tenant 
does the work and takes one-third. It is 
the same with grain farming, but I think 
more profitable to both to raise stock. Other 
tenants own their outfit of farming and 
stock and take one-half. Every tenant 
farmer should study well the line of work 
he expects to follow, as he cannot afford 
the risk as can a capitalist. 

Do not try to raise hogs if you do not 
have dry feeding and sleeping places. You 
do not need to build an expensive building, 





' or more, 


LIVE STOCK 


but it must be kept dry. The illustrations 
show a house for brood sows. It was built 
by a successful hog raiser who bought 350 
acres of land and paid for it by raising 
hogs. It is 96 ft long and 8 ft wide, is very 
simple, but answers the purpose. This man 
had the pigs farrowed in March and Sept. 





Experience with Lambs. 


L. H. A. 


Twenty Years’ 


After working with sheep for 20 years I 
have concluded that to raise early lambs 
for market one must begin with their 
grandparents, selecting the best ewes each 
year until the desired number is obtained, 
and breeding from a well-bred and well- 
developed ram not over five years old. Give 
the ewes good care before lambing, provid- 
ing a dry and warm cover, plenty of good 
hay with a little grain or roots, being al- 
ways sure that they get plenty of good wa- 
ter every day. 

By careful watching the ewes about to 
lanib can be separated from the remainder 
of the flock and penned by themselves. Ex- 
tra care can then be given, increasing their 
food and perhaps separating some of the 
weaker ones until the lambs are strong 








your sheep, keeping them tame as possi- 
ble. In this as well as other enterprises 
good judgment is necessary, and success 
awaits only those who study the disposition 
and habits of both sheep and lambs. 





Best Treatment for Brood Sows. 


Cc. E. SIEVWRIGHT. 





Have the sow farrow the last of March 
or the first of April. 1f good warm quar- 
ters are provided, the pigs may come ear- 
lier. Keep the sow thrifty at all times. 
There is but little danger of getting her too 
fat. Give a variety of feed, such as oats, 
bran, potatoes, turnips, carrots and milk, 
with but little corn. Never let her become 
hungry enough to squeal for feed, as this 
tends to destroy the contented disposition 
and easy fattening qualities of the pigs. 

I begin feeding the young pigs a little 
skimmilk as soon as I can get them to take 
it, which is generally at three or four weeks 
old. Feed lightly at. first, as the milk is 
apt to cause scours, new milk being espe- 
cially bad in this respect. When the pigs 
become accustomed to the milk, add a little 
shorts and meal and soaked corn, and when 
five or six weeks old give all they will eat 


AKA) 





PRIZE-WINNING CHEVIOT EWE, OWNED BY A. F. WHITE, NEW YORK 


At ten fairs during the fall of 1899 this Cheviot ewe, 2302, and her mate won first 


prizes. She is a very superior sheep and the picture does not do her full justice. 


Mr 


White takes excellent care of his sheep which accounts largely for his success and 


their splendid condition. 


through narrow places or over high bars. 


One of his contentions is that to do well the shepherd must 
get the confidence of his flock and the sheep must never be 


frightened or driven 


He treats them kindly at all times and 


consequently the sheep are very tame and easily handled. 


enough to shift somewhat for themselves. 
In case of twins, experience teaches that 
it is best to leave only one for the mother 
to care for, unless she isan unusually good 
milker. When the lambs are about two 
weeks old a creep or pen should be opened 
for them. This is done by leaving one or 
more openings large enough to admit the 
lambs but not the sheep. In the creep or 
pen, place a trough high enough so the 
lambs cannot get into it and all have free 
access to. Keep in the trough meal or 
grain of some kind which the lambs seem 
to like best. Potatoes or roots cut fine and 
covered with meal will soon be eaten by 
the older lambs. 

As to the best feed, growers differ. Some 
prefer oats, others feed-middlings or meal. 
I suggest a variety. The lambs will then 
eat what they like best. Do not keep the 
lambs too closely confined, but give them 
plenty of room for exercise and all the sun 
possible. A good plan is to turn them into 
a good-sized yard once a day for an hour 
Always move quietly among 








until ready for market. This will be when 
seven or. nine months old, if the stock is 
good. They should weigh 300 lbs at this 
age. 

I feed plenty of charcoal and sometimes 
a little sulphur as’ aids to digestion. I 
never had a sick hog on my place. I spare 
no expense in securing a sire and dam 
(especially the former) with the form and 
quality which I desire in my pigs, viz, a 
long, smooth, straight body, well let down 
in the ham, broad in back, with good heart 
girth and short, fine head, which indicates 
a quiet disposition and easy keeping qual- 
ity. I feed the young the same as those 
for meat, with the exception of the last 
two months’ ripening process, which of 
course is omitted with the breeders. ' 


Fairly Liberal Stocks of Flax—The re- 
céeipts of flax at Chicago during Feb, 1900, 
amounted to 259,500 bu, against 195,000 bu 
for Feb of last year. jJThe shipments during 
the same period were 110,600 and 107,220 re< 
spectively. 














How to Improve the Dairy Trade. 


MAJOR H, E. ALVORD, 





The more general preparation of small 
family packages of butter and cheese, and 
their use in the retail trade, is much to 
be desired. A beginning has been . made 
in this direction, but much more is needed. 
For butter, a rectangular, block or brick- 
shaped box or other package will be an 
improvement upon the round tub and box, 
in several ways. Still greater opportunities 
exist for increasing the varieties and styles 
of cheese placed upon the market. Proper 
effort will produce as great'a variety of 
cheese in this country as is to be found 
in Europe; enough has already been done 
to show the possibilities in this line. The 
tendency of such variety will be to increase 
the use of cheese as food, and this is an 
Object of real importance to the whole 
dairy interest of the country. The regu- 
lation kind of American factory cheese, 
usually called cheddar, formerly weighing 
from 40 to 60 lbs per cheese, is now made in 
small sizes to some extent, but not near 
enough. (The dairy division of the U 8S 
dept of agri has published a good deal on 
this subject of cheese and the variety in 
kind and form which is possible and de- 
sirable in this country and these pamphiets 
can be obtained by application to the de- 
partment at Washington, D C.) 





Making and Marketing Farm Butter. 


M. T. ALLEN, 





I have yet to taste the first creamery but- 
ter that excels the make of very many 
private dairymen. Many keepers of small 
herds have an idea that to. manufacture 
their own product it is necessary to have 
quite an. array. of machinery, which is not 
the case; $25 will cover all necessary appa- 
ratus with the gravity system. We have 
been told how and what to feed our cows 
and the product therefrom will be good 
cream if procured with cleanliness. 

The cream from each milking should be 
put into a can large enough to hold a sin- 
gle churning, and kept at a temperature 
of 50 degrees, stirring well every time new 
cream is added, until the required amount 
is obtained. Then warm up to 70 degrees 
to get the required acidity. Reduce the 
temperature to about 58 degrees and it is 
ready for the churn. Use one without in- 
side fixtures, scald out thoroughly, then 
rinse with pure cold water, put in the cream 
and coloring and proceed. The time re- 
quired to bring butter to the granular stage 
should be from 40 te 45 minutes. Stop the 
churn when the granules are about the size 
of clover seed, put in one pound of salt, 
which in our opinion gives better separa- 
tion, give the churn two or three turns, 
then draw,the buttermilk, using a strainer 
made by covering a hoop about the size of 
the pail used for that purpose with cheese 
or butter cloth. There will then be no loss 
of butter. After the buttermilk is drawn, 
wash with cold water until the water is 
quite clear, put in a portion of the salt, 
giving the churn a few turns backward 
and forward, add the remainder and give a 
few more turns, and the salt wiil be suf- 
ficiently mixed: with the butter. Then work 
with the ladle in the churn just what is 
necessary and no mofe, and the butter is 
ready for the package. 

#” Use such package as your market- de 
mands. If they are to be of wood, ash is 
the best. Rinse out with cold water, sprin- 
kle sides and bottom with salt, then fill, 
not trying to pack too great an amount at 
a time, so that the package will be filled 
solid, with a sprinkling of salt between 
every layer, thus making it easier for the 
consumer to cut out. Fill package flush, 
then cut off with stout thread even with 
trp, the same as you would strike a meas- 
ure of grain. Cap with cheese or butter 
cloth, one thickness, cut circular, just large 
erough to cover package. Put on dry and 
smooth and 








THE DAIRY 


will hold it. Cover with a thin layer of salt 
and work it into the meshes, gently re- 
moving all surplus. Fasten on the cover, 
mark with stencil, then tag, and it is ready 
for market. Our greatest aim is to have as 
neat and attractive packages as possible, 
as neatness attraets the eye of many would- 
be purchasers. The farm dairy, like the 
creamery, must look beyond the local mar- 
ket for an outlet for its product, in order 
to receive remunerative prices. We are 
quite well satisfied. with private customers 
at a set price the year round, the surplus 
going to a commission house, whose sales 
are satisfactory. With private customers 
we cater to their taste and there is no trou- 
ble in holding them so long as we do our 
part well. 

Ice for Separators—A correspondent 
made the statement that in his vicinity pa- 
trons Owning separators were putting up 
little ice and some not,any. Now we de- 
sire to caution every creamery patron 
against trying this plan. After separa- 
tion, the cream should be submerged at 
once in cold water and kept there until 
the gatherer calls for it, and in no case 
should one separation be mixed with a for- 
mer one until fully cooled. Unless’extreme 
care is exercised by every patron in this 
matter, the next yearly showing of cream- 
ery product will score low, to say nothing 
of the lessened price in the market owing 
to loss in quality —[{G. T. Goodwin, Hart- 
ford Co, Ct. 





Statesmen should seek to reduce the over- 
crowding of cities and to increase the rural 
population by aiding the latter in every 
possible legitimate way.—[Rev John Mor- 
rison, Ontario, Can. 
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A College Education 


Is the best life equipment 
that can be Eprovided 
for a young man or a 
young woman. Every- 
body can’t afford it, but 
every man who keeps a 
dozen or more cows may 
easily doso. A Sharples 
Separator of the Little 
Giant or Safety Hand 
pattern will, in a short 
time, make extra butter 
enough to pay for a 
college education for each member of your 
family. Send for Catalogue No. 34. 

The Sharples Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 


Canal & Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO, West en, fe 


THE BEST BUTTER 
and Se ofit _——— using 
AQUATIC CREAM SEPARATOR. 
It takes all thecream out of milk, expels sil foul odors 
ei soleonieian til as mach. For 
— poy Age get out of order, No experience 


necessary. Prices, to$il. Free catalogue and 
morials, Relinble Acemts Wanted. ed 
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Seed and 5 
AMERICAN SILO-SEED CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


TUE, ALM STORE EAB. 


the Cheapest. For 
F. H. JACKSON & ©0O., - - Winchester, Ky, 











the moisture from the butter. 
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COMPETITORS HAVE FRANKLY ADMITTED THAT 


The Improved U. S. Separators 


ARE THE BEST SKIMMERS ON THE MARKET. 





We illustrate herewith our new corrugated bow], which is 
giving such perfect satisfaction, and which does not r 
water toflush. A smail quantity of skimmilk does the work thor- 
oughly—more so.than competitors that have central tubes and a 


multiplicity of discs for the cream to stick to, as the U.S. has 
check 


neither, 


ompetitors, in their efforts to find something to 


th 
J Victorious Progress of the United States, 


have tried to make a big bugbear of using hot water to flush the 

bowl, but now this, their last criticism, is overcome, and they are 

at loss to know what to harp on to prejudice purchasers a: 

the Improved U.S. and reduce the constantly increasing sales. 
Write for our z900 or ‘‘New Century” catalogue giving full 


particulars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt.* 
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days’ trial free—that the 












= particulars, 


There are many leaks in a cheap separator. Yet each separator 
claims that his machine is the best. We will prove—by giving you ten 


NATIONAL 


HAND SEPARATOR 


will run lighter, skim closer, clean gasier and give better satis- 
faction in every way, than any other machine. Carefully test 
the National in competition with any other hand separator, 
then if you are not convinced that it’s the best machine to 
buy, return it at our expense. Let us send yon one on 
ten days’ trial, then judge for yourself, 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


maker } 
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Disappointing the Cutworm. 


MINNESOTA GARDENER. 





Most vegetable growers and also those 
who raise flowers are often greatly annoy- 
ed by the cutworm at 
transplanting time, An 
entire garden set with 
young plants may be 
practically devastated in 
a few nights by this 
worm. Being a hidden 
enemy, it is all the more 
difficult to control. 

I have found the de- 
vice shown at @ in the il- 
lustration very success- 
ful in keeping cutworms 

‘ from injuring my gar- 
den. The pest cuts off the young plants 
just above the ground during the night. To 
prevent this take any kind of paper, pre- 
ferably a stiff wrapping paper used at gro- 
cery stores, cut a strip about three inches 
wide and as long as is required to wrap 
two or three times around the stem of the 
plant, léaving enough space for develop- 
ment. Make the hole in the ground, put in 
the plant and then enough soil to cover 
the fibrous roots. Wrap the paper around 
the stem and fill in with soil both inside 
and out so that one-half the paper will be 
below the surface and half above, as shown 
in the illustration. The plant will then 
not be injured by the cutworm., I have 
treated cabbage and tomato plants in this 
way and have not lost one. I do not know 
how successful this would be in the mar- 
ket garden, but in my own private plot, it 
has worked to perfection. 

I have been informed that by planting a 
few castor beans here and there in the 
garden the cutworms will be destroyed. A 
lady friend planted a few of these on the 
south side of her pansy bed as a protection 
from the sun, and she found that she had 
accomplished more than she had intended, 
for in the morning when she went to look 
at her flowers she found numbers of cut- 
worms dead on the top of the ground. It is 
thought that the worms eat the roots of the 
castor bean and find them fatal The 
great objection to this plan is that the bean 
grows so rank and casts so much shade 
that it is injurious to other plants, 





A Woman's Pastime. 


MRS J. E. DOLE, VERMONT. 





Our farm upon which the garden is situ- 
ated is a hill farm and in the center of the 
state. The garden spot is in the open field, 
which was a piece of greensward, and is 
60 by 130 ft, and the soil is a clayey loam. 
My youngest son enlisted in the Spanish- 
American war and died from fever, and to 
keep my mind and hands busy I entered 
the garden contest. I knew I could not 
compete with those who live where the 
season is longer and who do not expect a 
frost every month. With a set of Planet Jr 
implements, garden hoe and rake I felt well 
equipped for the summer’s work. The gar- 
den spot was easy of access, quite level, but 
the soil was thin in places, as it was under- 
laid with a granite ledge. 

The weather was so cold that no work 
was done until May 1, when eight cords of 
manure were put on and the garden plowed 
and harrowed. I sowed some. peas in 
double rows 1 ft apart and 2 ft between 
every two rows, so that I could bush fwo 
rows of peas with one set of brush. Made 
drills with my hoe and put Bowker’s phos- 
phate in the bottom, covering with loose 
soil before sowing the peas. Planted bush 
cranberry beans, onions, lettuce, beets, 
spinach, parsley and sweet corn May 5-6. 
May 8 made three flower beds 24x2% ft and 
raked in phosphate sown broadcast before 
planting the seed, which was aster, snap- 
dragon, balsam, bachelors’ button, candy- 
tuft, cacalia, dianthus, gaillardia, lobelia, 


marigold, mignonette, petunia, phlox, pop- 
pies, portulacca, sweet alyssum, verbenas 
and feverfew. 





Planted some potatoes May 9, the next 
day cabbage, cauliflower, carrots, turnips 
and lettuce and the day following okra, 
martynia, beet, radish and sweet corn. 
During the latter part of the month and 
early June I planted sweet potatoes, pump- 
kins, benns, sweet corn, broccoli, parsnips, 
salsify, squash, potatoes, cucumber, radish, 
popcorn and nasturtium. The ground is 
full of trumpet vine and milkweed, and it 
makes me discouraged to look across the 
garden and see the weeds cropping up 
everywhere. Early in June I transplanted 
egg plants, peppers, cabbage and cauli- 
flower. The earliest plants from seed sown 
in the house in Feb were killed by trans- 
planting in soil made too rich with hen ma- 
nure. In setting out my plants I dug a 
hole a foot or more across, set the plant in 
the center, not disturbing the roots any 
more than I could help when I tore the 
paper box away from them and drew some 
soil up around the plants, then put on the 
well rotted manure, half a shovelful in a 
hill, and covered the fertilizer, leaving the 
ground a little the lowest next to the plant. 

There was no rain from May 30 to June 
25, when a heavy shower wet down about 
an inch. There will not be many days now 
that we will not have something from the 





AMATEUR GARDENING 


A Practical Farm Garden. 


EDGAR L.. VINCENT, NEW YORK, 





I do not think it advisable to use the same 
piece of ground for a long term of years; 
and so I have this year set apart a spot 
never worked as a garden before. As it 
was ‘very rich, I have not plowed under 
any manure. When ready to plant in the 
spring I shall plow again and use some 
commercial fertilizer for certain crops. I 
find that no part of my farm yields more 
toward the support of my family than my 
garden, and so I am not very careful to 
limit the extent of its bounds. 

I find that it does not pay to begin work 
in the garden too soon in spring, espe- 
cially if the soil be clay. I have seen some 
gardens spoiled for the entire season by 
plowing when too wet. The soil was heavy 
at plowing and made more so by the heavy 
rains of spring and the sunshine. Of all 
discouraging places to work, a hard-baked 
garden is the most so. But when the earth 
is fairly dry and warm, I plow and thor- 
oughly harrow my garden. If the ground 
be old, a liberal supply of commercial fer- 
tilizer should be harrowed in. We used to 
plant some kind of vegetables, such as 
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A WOMAN GARDENER AND ASSISTANTS 


garden to help fill out our bill of fare. Ow- 
ing to the extremely, dry weather, many 
seeds came up unevenly. Some popcorn 
was a foot high and martynia in blossom 
while other seeds were just breaking 
through. For celery plants I put well rot- 
ted manure 3 or 4 in deep in the bottom 
of the. trench and covered it with soil be- 
fore setting the plants. I used ashes freely 
on the onion bed and around all the plants. 

The garden cost for fertilizer $19.70, seeds 
3.50, rent of land 2, labor, most of which I 
did myself, 28.45, or a total of 53.65. At 
wholesale prices the products were worth 
61.78. At our fair I took first prize for best 
collection of vegetables, and premiums to 
the amount of 8.40, making the total in- 
come from the garden 70.18 and the profit 
16.538. Besides having plenty of fresh vege- 
tables I found the work in the open air was 
of great benefit to my health. 


Plan for a Few Herbs—Every garden 
should have a plot for herbs, such as sage, 
dill, etc. As these are mostly perennials 
they should be planted where they will not 
interfere with the plowing of the garden.— 
[George Osborne, Perry Co, Til, 





Perry’s Hybrid are favorites 


onions, radishes and beets in square or ob- 
long beds; but we some time ago learned 
that too much labor was required to keep 
the weeds subdued, and have since put ev- 
erything into réws, so that the horse and 
cultivator may do the work formerly done 
by hand. 

The preliminaries arranged, what shall we 
put in our garden? With us, this plan pre- 
vails. Peas and onions go in first. We 
aim to have new peas by the latter part of 
June or the 4th of July at the latest. ‘Then 
come early potatoes. Our favorites are 
Early Vermont and Early Market. At first 
a couple of rows are planted lengthwise 
of the garden, to be followed in a week or 
two by another.two rows. These furnish 
new potatoes to go with the peas for the 
Fourth and our table supply all summer 
long comes from these few rows in the gar- 
den. 

Radishes quickly follow, and as soon as 
the 1st to the 10th of May we begin to put 
in sweet corn. Of this we make two and 
often three plantings. We are very fond 
of this delicacy and manage to have it early 
and late in the season. Crosby’s Early and 
for ~ early 





planting, and for later use Stowell’s Ever- 
green. Beans, cucumbers, squashes and 
beets may come now at any time. Tomato, 
celery, turnip and cabbage plants are start- 
ed in the house early, and set out at in- 
tervals in June. We like tomatoes very 
much and usually put out about 25 plants 
for our own use. A row of rhubarb plants 
along one side of the garden furnishes ma- 
terial for sauce and pies eariy in the sea- 
son. At one end of our garden we also 
have a few raspberries and grapevines. 
Strawberries we have in another field. Just 
as soon as the potatoes begin to peep out 
we start the cultivator, and from that time 
on we keep the horse and plow busy subdu- 
ing weeds. What cannot be done in that 
way we finish with the hand hoe. 

All that remains from the summer’s us- 
ing is carefully harvested in the fall. Cel- 
ery we bank in October and take in a month 
later, packing it with plenty of dirt in a 
deep box in the cellar and covering.it with 
old sacks. Here it bleaches nicely and keeps 
till far into the winter. Giant Paschal we 
hold to be the finest. It is very tender and 
remains fresh until February. Our garden 
is no longer a source of pleasure and profit; 
it has come to be an absolute necessity. 
Very few of us realize how much help a 
good garden is in maintaining the family. 
Such a garden as I have described is in ey- 
ery way practical upon every farm. 





Beautifying Our Farms. 
J, P. MOORE, MINNESOTA. | 


How few farmers devote any time, these 
long winter evenings, to the consideration 
of plans for the beautifying of the grounds 
directly around the dwelling house? Were 
it a matter to which considerable expense 
attached, many farmers might be excused 
for their neglect in this direction. As it 
is, however, many a desert place could be 
made to “blossom as the rose,” and that, 
too, with no outlay beyond some careful 
planning and.a few days’ work in the spring 
when the ground’ is too wet for seeding 


and planting. Do not get the impression 


that beautifying means to set out a great 
number of foliage plants in crescent or 
star-shaped beds, nor the planting of varie- 
gated flowers of all descriptions; for un- 
less such plants have constant care and at- 
tention they. very soon become an eyesore, 
and give the place a shiftless appearance. 

If one _ gives the matter just a little 
thought he can 
shrubs and native bushes to present a real- 
ly beautiful and. pleasing effect. Many of 
the - bushes can be transplanted from the 
wood, and when put in good company show 
off to good advantage For instance, make 
a clump of shrubbery with a small quantity 
of sumac, a few hazel bushes, several roots 
of wild elder, three or four choke-cherry 
trees, several willows of the finer varie- 
ties, and near the edge set a little aspara- 
gus and a few rhubarb plants. Arrange 
them so that the tallest will be at the back. 
Every one of the plants named has a dis- 
tinct color of its own, and when they are 
all placed in one clump or border, give a 
very pleasing effect. 

An example of what can be done along 
this line is shown on Page 335: One view 
shows the condition of the driveway to the 
house when the writer moved onto the 
farm. Notice the long grass, the roughness 
of the embankment and the gully, called a 
readbed, , The other shows the improve- 
ments, made at no expense other than the 
time of a hired boy and the writer. Does 
not the sloping embankment, the well-de- 
fined and rounded roadbed and the close- 
ly-cut lawn give an appearance of thrift 
that is not even suggested in the first pic- 
ture? If such a change for the better can be 
made at so little expense, why not exert 
ourselves to make our farms more attrac- 
tive and inviting not only for our friends, 
but for the dear ones of our own house- 
hold? 


Grafting Wax—E. T. R.: Common graft- 





so arrange our common: 





ing wax is made of one part tallow, three 
of beeswax and four of resin. Melt the 
resin over a slow fire and add the other 
two ingredients. When all are melted pour 
into cold water and work with the hands 
into suitable sticks. The more working 
you give it the better. Another method 
is to melt 1 lb resin, add 1 oz of beef tallow 
and stir well; take from the fire and mix 
with it a tablespoonful of spirits of tur- 
pentine and then add 7 oz of alcohol. 
Thoroughly stir in the alcohol, heating 
again if necessary, using great care not to 
let. it get on fire. Work as before. This 
wax is said to become very hard and to 
neither soften in summer nor crack in win- 
ter. Another formula for common wax is 
6 Ibs resin, 2 lbs beeswax and 1 pt pure 
linseed oil. More oil makes it softer for 
use in cold weather, and less oil will give 
a harder wax for handling in warm 
weather, 











Don'the 
Fooled 


with cheap-as-dirt and gift seeds when 
at reasonable prices you can .have 
tested seeds—seeds that give pleasure 
and = rofit. Over quarter-ofa million 
planters of Maule’s Seeds can testify 
to their superior excellence: We offer 
liberal inducements and cash prizes to 
the amount. of $2;500.00. If you want 
the finest garden you ever had, and the 
best in your neighborhood, 


Plant 
MAULE’S 


SEEDS 


in 1900. My new catalogue is pronounced the 
finest and most complete seed -book of the 
ear.. It-contains hundreds of illustrations, 
our colored plates, together with a complete 
list of all the new and standard garden, field 
and flower seeds of real merit. -Also a full 
list of good Summer flowering bulbs. Write 


at once for this book ; it is free. Address, 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 




















Thousands Of garden- 
@rs depend on Ferry’sSeeds 
@very year and never suffer 
disappointment. Cheap substi- 
tutes bring loss, not paying crops. 
It pays to pay a little more for 
FEERY’s SExEpDs, Five cents per paper 
everywhere, and always worth it. 
“a the Best. 1900Seed Annual free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


SEED cit. FREE 


my Seeds, I will mail m 





















Oarele then over and 0 § ba 
Bill - dee So oy of s for trial absolutely 
free, Alithe Best Seeds, Bulbs, Pleats, Roses, Farm 
Seed ete., at lowest prices. Nine’ Great 





< Potatoes, 
Novelties offered without names. J pay $5 0. FORA 
NAME foreach. Many other novelties including Gin- 
ones foo in exe money making plant. Over 20 varieties shown in 
colors. $1100 in cash premiums offered. Don’t give your 
See until gece this ne 


w catalogue. Wou’ll be ee 
offers. Send your name on a 

day. It ie FREE te all, Tel! your friends to ole _— 
r B. MILLS, Bot 73 Rosehill. Onondaga Co., N. Ye 


direct to planters reliable Trees at 
honest prices. Good standard tested 
varieties. Ustalog | and [2 free, 
The Geo.A-Sweet Nursery Co. Box 1725, e,N.Ye 


The wose te Lees IRON EVPOUNTAIN, 


Bears every where. 408 Peach Trees, 3}4c, .a specialty, 
peerrties for the Fruit Grower. Catalogue (in colors j 
Lindsley’s Nurseries, White House; N. J. 








FARM AND ORCHARD 





You need no other 
seed catalogue 
if you have 


BUrpce’S 1500 


While not the largest, it is the brightest and 
best. It is a book of 140 pages, carefully writ- 
ten among the growing crops at 
ForRDHOOK FARMS, 
4 — a in —- ‘We can 
to those who want 


° the ** age An oy) but shall be pleased 
mee * ¥e Feo all | ay to plant 


w. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
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Why spend 0® on 08 ORDER. the 
6 ” 

none sat Boss Nocseses of bey + By K. 

what we can save you Select what 

needall. Limited necessi 


77 hest fi Vor. Sweetest you ever ate, ; 
No. 12. Watermelon—‘‘Krueger’s Choice.” 
A famous aoe melon of great size, sweetness and 


delicious 
No. 18. Onion—“90 Day Wonder.’”’ Remarkably 
sweet. Grows from seed to mammoth size in 90 days. 
He. 14. . Parsioy— “Extra Curly.” Very finest 
garnish: 
Neo. 2 Parentpe— “Chem jion.”” Large. 
. Tonder. Splendid table 4 
Res m : 
re Red Prince,” 









mre No. . Pump kin—“State Fair.’” 
i Large but rich, Splenaid for pies, Wilk 


Summer radish, crisp 
be eaten hke an ap; pple. 
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ple copy 
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Spring Work in the Orchard. 


B, P. POWELL, NEW. YORK, 





The winter of 1899-1900 has so far proved 
an exception to all the winters of 10 years. 
Not a single bud on our fruit trees has 
so far en injured. I find on careful ex- 
amination that a few peach buds were not 
well ripened in the fall, and will probably 
not develop. Otherwise even peach buds 
are in perfect condition. The prospect is 
for a large crop where peaches are general- 
ly a failure. Apple buds are very prom- 
ising and most of the pears are in ex- 
cellent condition. Cherry buds and plum 
buds could not be better. Although the 
strawberries have needed the snow, the ice 
has laid over them in a thin sheet; and I 
think has been beneficial. Raspberry 
canes are in excellent condition as also 
blackberries. 

It is exceedingly important that farmers 
shall busy themselves during March and 
April in destroying the eggs of the forest 
worms. These eggs are glued in masses 
on the twigs, and bid fair to give us a 
terrible fight next spring. If they are de- 
stroyed from the apples, plums and pears 
and other overhead fruits,. we have then 
only to fight them as they develop on the 
forest and shade trees. I have so far de- 
stroyed or had destroyed about 4000 clus- 
ters of eggs, and do not expect to stop 
short of 10,000. In other words, I- propose 
to clear my fruit trees so thoroughly that 
in the spring I shall need but a few days 
of sharp work with the torch. These worms 
hatch out earliest on the trees that are 
first to blossom, that is, the plum trees. 
They follow the development of the trees, 
and appear last on the Northern Spy 
apple, 





Grow Grapes on Every Farm. 


A. H. GIBSON. 





Grapes are easily grown and deserve more 
attention than is now given them. Nothing 
will so redeem an unsightly place in a back 
yard or improve a neglected corner of a 
garden than a small number of well-trained 
grapevines. If only a few can be grown, 
it is best to choose some of the hardy sorts 
that combine the excellent quality of rapid 
growth with that of delicious eatableness. 
If more ground can be spared, then it fs a 
good idea to have several varieties. Con- 
cord, Worden, Delaware, Brighton and 
Niagara are all good. and grow readily. 

For a grape patch of larger size, the fol- 
lowing directions are recommended. For 
most varieties, plant 10 ft apart each way 
with the rows running north and south. 
Smaller sorts may be nearer, while vigor- 
ous plants upon strong fertile soil may be 
put 12 ft apart, and even more. For the 
first two seasons they may be trained to 
stakes, one shoot only being allowed to 
start. After this, use a trellis of two wires, 
the lower one about 4 ft from the ground, 
the top one 2 ft higher. This will allow the 
air free circulation through the branches 
and lessen the danger from mildew. Spray 
the vines before the buds start in the 
spring with copper sulphate solution or bor- 
deaux mixture. The latter application may 
be repeated once in two weeks as long as 
very moist weather prevails. 

When the leaves have fallen, pruning may 
begin. Cut out all the dead or broken 
branches and remove the weaker shoots. 
Some recommend cutting back the strong 
canes to three buds, leaving from 20 to 40 
spurs. But this pruning should be con- 
ducted with careful judgment. Many of our 
American varieties will not endure with im- 
punity the rigid pruning which German and 
French grape raisers give their vines. Our. 
vines are planted farther apart, and in con- 
sequence we must leave more wood. - As the 
vines grow older, alternate ones may be 
removed in order to let each vine hold twice 
the trellis space at first given it. Vines 
treated in this manner are much more like- 
ly to escape mildew. Some root pruning is 
likewise advisable by cultivating more 


deeply and keeping the roots of the grapes 
where they will be the last affected by 
changes of temperature. 


Practical Raspberry Culture. 


Cc. Cc. BEALS, INDIANA, 





Raspberries require a moist, clay soil, not 
too thin. The land must be of such char- 
acter that it will not dry out readily, for 
if this occurs et any time while the berries 
are on the vines, they will dry up. The 
subsoil should be clay and well drained, for 
the plants cannot live if the roots are in 
the water. This matter of a prepared soil 
is important and is too often neglected 
by the farmer who has only a small patch 
of fruit. 

There are three types of raspberries—red, 
black and purple, differing considerably in 
their requirements. The red berry succeeds 
through a wider range of soil and climate 
than either the black or the purple. They 
are commonly grown from _ one-year-old 
suckers or root euttings and are planted 
in rows 7 ft apart, with plants 2% ft apart 
in the row. Fully one-half of the old suck- 
ers should be destroyed each year. Plant 
either in the fall or spring, the best time 
being in early spring. 

In pruning, simply head back the canes 
of the previous year’s growth and in early 
spring remove all the dead wood. There 
are many theories as to the best time 
of pruning raspberries. For instance, if the 
cutting back is done in the autumn the 
six or eight inches of cane that remains 
is likely to be killed in the winter. This 
dead wood of course gives the field a bad 
appearance the next spring, consequent- 
ly in my opinion, it is best to wait until 
freezing weather is past and the buds have 
just started. Growth will then continue 
right along. I do not believe as some do 
that the canes should be cut back within 
18 inches of the ground. I leave them from 
38 to 3% feet high. The side limbs can be 
cut off or not, this being determined by 
the desired width of the row. There must 
be room enough between the rows to permit 
of cultivation without damage to the canes. 
Canes that have fruited should be removed 
as soon as the crop is taken off in summer 
and burned, so as to kill all insects and 
fungi. Good varieties of red raspberries are 
the Hansell, Marlboro, Cuthbert and Tur- 
ner, 

The blackcap or black raspberries areless 
popular than the red for use on the table 
when fresh, but are grown considerably 
now for canning and evaporating. The 
plants are.obtained from the root tips and 
should be set out the same as red, except 
that the plants may be set closer in the 


rows. They require similar treatment. The 
Ohio, Conrath, Gregg, Doolittle and Pal- 
mer are good kinds. Purple raspberries 


are not very popular in the market. The 
Shaffer is probably the best kind and is 
treated the same as the red and black. 


Cultivating Orchards—One of the suc- 
cessful apple growers of Wyoming Co, N Y, 
is H. N. Relyea of Warsaw. He describes 
his methods as follows: I set my trees 30 ft 
apart on the square, getting tall trees and 
starting the tops high enough to allow a 
team to pass under them on every side for 
the purpose of cultivation. I never, cut large 
limbs, cutting when small, and do my trim- 
ming in March and April. So-called ex- 
pert trimmers are never allowed in my _ or- 
chard. Too frequently they cut out half 
of the larger limbs and then head back 
the rest. I always plow my orchard late 
in the fall or very early in the spring, thus 
exposing the larvae of injurious insects, 
which are killed by. the cold. This goes far 
toward insuring perfect fruit. In case of 
drouth I cultivate the ground. The fruit 
does not drop as badly and is larger in con- 
sequence, 


Prune Off all broken ends of roots before 
planting the trees, always cutting from the 
under side. When the root is thus smooth- 


ly cut it will callous over quickly. 











LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS 





VAUGHAN’S RED 
GLOBE 


‘V\ ONION SEED 


(Connecticut grown.) 
Every onion of true 
globe shape and dark- 
est red color. This 


RED GLOBE 

is ~ewtian all other red onions out of the mar- 
ket everywhere. It will bring 10c. more per 
bushel and our seed will yield 50 Busxele 
more per acre. Smuall necks ; round as a ball, 


VAUGHAN’S GENUINE 
CONNECTICUT ONION SEED 


has been carefully raised by growers who 
know their business. It produces cro 
self while others rot on the dump. 
Regular price, $2.00perlb. Our Special 
Priee of $1.65 per lb. if you mention this 
r. Our 1900 Annual, Gar pam es 
of reliable information, mailed FREE 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, 


New York—t4 Barclay St, Chicago—S4 Randolph St. 




















FOR 14 CENTS 


LoS We wish to gain shisyeer 200,000 
new customers, and hence offer 
1 Pkg. ey 2 Garden Beet, ldc 
\ Pkg. Earl’st Emerald Cucumberlic 
\ rr LaCrosse Market Lettuce, lic 
i = suewwerts Melon, l5c 


\\\) “ 13 Day Radish, 100 
\ “ Early Ripo C abbage, 10c 
{ \ a * Early Dinner Onion, 10c 
\\hai “ Brilliant Flower Seeds, _l5ic 

, Worth $1.00, fori4dcents. 31.0 


” Bhove 10 Pkgs. worth $1.00, we will 
mail you free, together with our 
great Catalog tellin “ik about 
SALIER'S milion DOLLAR POTA £ 
upon recei his notice £1 
stamps. e Tastee yourtrade, and 
24 know when you once try Salzer’s 
seeds you will never do without. 
$200 Prizes on Salzer’s 1900—rar- 
est earliest Tomato Giant onearth. F . 
JOHS A. SALZER SEED CO., LA CROSSE, WI18. 


Seeds 


® Pure, Sure to Grow. 
\ Send for FIN EST Cata- 
‘f } logue FREE. Large 
















packets @ cents. Mar- 
J et Gardeners ask for 
4 bey Bg List. 
sé BROS., 

No. 26 4 Bike ROCKFORD, ILL. 


FARMERS 


Can Realize the Profits of Matket Gardeners 


by planting the best transplanted vegetable plants and 
Eich tting their proiluce into market early while prices are 
Cabbage and Lettuce plants ready March Ist, other 
siete in season, continuing until July Ist. 
Write for catalog. 


J. E. HUTTON & SON, Conyngham, Pa. 


Seed Potatoes sz: 


Imp. Ey. Ohio, Hants Ey. Thor., Ey, Sunrise, 
Imp. Ey. Rose, all at $1 r bu., $2. 50 bbl. 
Fortune, Ey. wate 7: Mich,, 

83.25 bbl. SirWalter Raleigh, bu., 
$2.40. Carman No. 3. .% {Se bi, 
Rural New- ECE No. 2 


sa: 
Erie. SIE CEL, Pus SEEDSMAN, 


ERIE, PA. 
Maine Seed Potatoes. 


Grown by us. Graranteed PuRE. Address Henry Elwell 
& Co., 316 Washington Street, N. Y. Mention this paper. 
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if you ZORY'S ‘SE EDS 

Ey pone 3° best results the earth 

ean ve . 1900 Catalogue free. 4 
GREGORY & SOK, rblehead, Mase. 


Well begun is half done. Sow | 








EACH TREES } No. 1, Medium, No. 2. and No. 3, at 
3, 234. 144, and 1 cent each, alll yr. 

from bud, healthy, thrifty; no scale; sample by exp 
Trees kept dormant till May lth. Send for cinoniers 





R. S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 
"At Wihteiesaie Prices. Apple, Pear and 
Plum, rer 100; Peach, 3c. Catalog free. 
~ ae ursery,Box A., Geneva,N. Ye 








Some Desirable New Flowers. 
EBEN E. REXFORD. 





One of the best entirely hardy plants we 
have is the new Rudbeckia, Golden Glow. 
It was so highly praised when first offered 
that I was somewhat skeptical as to its 
merits. But two years’ trial has convinced 
me that it is entitled to a place in the very 
first rank of border plants. It stood 30 de- 
grees below zero weather without any pro- 
tection whatever, and did not receive the 
least injury from it. It increases rapidly, 
a small plant becoming a large clump the 
second season, from which scores of stalks 
seven and eight feet high will be sent up, 
each one branching freely, and each branch 
bearing a profuse crop of rich, golden-yel- 
low flowers as large as. those of the new 
dahlias, and so similar in shape that they 
are often mistaken for the latter flower. 
We have no showier flower for garden use 
and few better ones for cutting. It is im- 
possible to praise this flower too-highly. It 
is of the easiest possible culture. Anyone 
can grow it. 

Among the greenhouse plants, one of the 
best is the Browallia,—speciosa major,—intro- 
duced last season. This is especially valu- 
able because of its color, a rich, clear blue, 
extremely rare among winter blooming 
plants. It is very free flowering, and is as 
easy to grow as the old Browallia elata, 
whose flowers were only about half as large 
as those of this new variety. Those who 
are fond of blue flowers will be pleased 
with this sort. 

The new bedding geranium, America, 
grown by Henry Bicholz, will be offered 
for sale this season for the first time. Plants 
were sent the writer last year for trial, and 
the result was satisfactory in the highest 
degree. It is a lovely combination of pink, 
white and salmon. It is of bushy, compact 
habit, extremely free flowering, and has the 
merit of. standing our hot sun well. Those 
who have grown tired of beds of scarlet 
Gen Grant, and pink Mad Thibaud will 
be pleased to vary the program with this 
lovely variety, which does as well in the 
greenhouse in winter as it does in the gar- 
den in summer. 

Among the variegated plants I find noth- 
ing that pleases me so much as the Savitzii 
abutilon. Souvenir de Bonn is fine where 
a tall growing sort is desired, but the new 
variety is of such compact habit that it 
makes a charming pot plant at all stages of 
its growth. Its foliage is much more heavi- 
ly marked with white than De Bonn, and 
one familiar with the behavior of plants 
having leaves in which white predomi- 
nates over green, would expect it to lose 
its foliage readily. But it does not do this. 
Plants procured last spring still retain the 
leaves that were on them when they came, 
and the white in them has not turned 
brown or taken on a sickly look. This is 
an excellent plant for use among other 
plants not in bloom, its lovely leaves being 
almost as ornamental as flowers. 

cuatenntatiigliaiaitaless tases 

The Know-how in Cranberries—I am 
often asked questions regarding cranberry 
culture and always reply that it is a reg- 
ular business requiring a large assortment 
of know-hows. If a lucky man tries it and 
his luck holds,-he makes a hit, otherwise 
he scores a loss. The outlook for the small 
grower is not very encouraging, and the 
speculative elements of the business are 
being developed stronger each year.—{[J. 
Turner Brakeley, New Jersey. 


Most Prolific Currarnts—In discussing 
this subject at the winter meeting of the 
western N Y hort society, S. D. Willard 
thought the Fay Prolific was uncertain in 
yield and often a light bearer, the Cherry, 
Pres Wilder and Versaillaise outyielding it, 
He reported picking ats from a bush of 
Pres Wilder. George T. Powell upheld the 
Fay Prolific and said he had picked 16 qts 
from a bush of pedigree stock in one sea- 
son. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


“The Standard for Quality 
for more than a Century.” 
Good Garden Assured. 


Send for handsomely illustrated Catalogue 
Vfree), full of trustworthy information. Address 


LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia. 
zz6 Years Continuous Business. 
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7 Apple of Commerce, Black 
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Senator, Stayman Winesap; Gold plum; Kieffer: 1 
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pave 
high 
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by Test—72 YEARS. Largest 
sale. High quality—Not 
rice. rear sorts. We BUD 
= ines be mg 


graft 5 million—1- and 2-yr 


portion. 1400 acres Nursery 
43,000 acnes Orchards. Frurr Boox free. We PAY F REIGHT 
box and pack free, ask no money till SAFE arrival, tee SATISFACTION 
CASH each WEEK and want more Home and traveling salesmen 
etare Horket and Qual mality Kings PAY? LOUISIANA, MO. 
Ben Davis, C Lon, Delicious, Dansville, N. Y. 
berta.-Visit us ERO? Stark, Me., ete. 








Fruits to Plant 


for profitable results are named in our new 1 
Catalogue, It names all the trees and plants 


that 


will thrive in a northern climate; gives honest 
descriptions of varieties and instructions about planting. Catalogue /ree , write to-day. 
T. J. DWYER & SON, Box 94 Orange County Nurseries, Cornwall, N. Y. 











NEW 
VARIETY. 


) THE HERO 


new variety. Get the goastne HERO. Self-fertilizer; prolific bearer; 
long distancein good condition; dark red ee delicious —s We have o 
lants for disposal at these low 


Sr rices. Sin: mere plants $1 
ck, They won’t last long. N’ 


ARRIS 


STRAWBERRY 


We own entire stock of this roger od 
limited numb ber 

a num 
Order 


NURS RIES. Box 15, 19, Berlin, Md. 











NEW STRAWBERRY — 


ly productive. Sold at 20c per qt wholesale season of 


Send 10c for 6 months subscription to FARMERS nom Pas tay Genie free. L. J. FARMER, Box 12 


“ROUGH RIDER” —_—re 


It is the fi tng tre 
Jt in ae pt Men A= 
best authorities. We are the in 
Palaskt, “NY 

















FROGERS’ TREE 


64 pp. ang 1 PP honest ¢a' 
No agents. 


Are Honest Trees; : 


address, send us yours. 


them. 
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wilb find it safe in every way to place your orders wit! 


‘worse: THE ROGERS NURSERIES, Tree Breeders 


HILLHURST, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y¥. 








Write for “HOW TO GET ONE FREE.” 
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SDRAY PUHPS 


$17 outfit for $6.50, express pald 
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Mew enprovenente, Free Trial. 
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CHESTNUT 





CHESTNUT CO. Haddonfield, 
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gon, Cooper, Numbo. 
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SLOVER SEED 


BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH. 
If you have seed to sell, mail us sample and 
we will buy it; if you want to buy, we will supply 
you at lowest market prices. 


GIBBS & BRO., 308 North Front St., Phila, Pa. 


© ATTENTION, FRUIT RAISERS <2 


If you want an A nsect Exterminator that is 
worth a whole wagon-load of liquid sprayers, that 
doesn’t ¢ost half as much, write to 
HILLIS BROTHERS, McFALL, MO. 


STRAWBERRY 


CULTURIST 


ANDREW S. FULLER. Containing the history, sex- 
aail fleid and garden culture of stray fore 
RS 
nfo 
wily. —— ton, together W h a descri: of varieties. 
Full trated. Flexible ie cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 25cents 
rykER Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 
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Terms. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year: 
Fifty Ceuts for six months; if not paid in advance, $1. 50 


re r year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
he \ear. Specimen copy free. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 

per, a" wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
hus Jan, ‘00, shows that payment has been 
olen up to January 1, 1900; F to February 1, 
1900, and =o on. Some time is required after money is 
pocsives be before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINTU ANCES— Responsible subscribers will 
continue to receive ex > journal until the ae y are 
notified by letter discontinue, when ar- 
vee must be id. aT zen do not wish the Se 

nued for another year after your subscription has ex- 
pared, you should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Eanes im ADDRESS—When ordering a hanes by 
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- ° welll as ‘aie new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES— Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lime< to the inch) each indortton. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc., on apylication 
and correspondence invited. Fer Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 

parties are adinitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that any dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us, 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their “ad” 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their ag hg 
you ard also credit us with your trade. American A 
cul'urist is the best and cheapest medium in whi+h to 
Seceneese for rural business in the Middle or Souihern 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 


$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press r oney orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by lar mail. 


Postage ~ 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be d 
amounts less than $1.00, one-cent Staps preferred, 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 
money orders. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
_ Homestead Building. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
Lafayette Place Marquette Building. 
JUDD COMPANY, Publi 
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Agricultural Prosperity Is Here. 





[From Page 335.] 


the larger production, was 48 per cent 
greater for the past season than during 
the year cited. 

Oats are also one-third higher than the 
low point, while last year’s crop of oats was 
sc much greater in volume that the total 
value of oats igs more than half as large 
again. Corn is some 40 per cent higher, and 
though its market price is comparatively 
low, it is now better than at this season 
for six years past, with the single excep- 
tion of the °’98 crop. Many feeders claim 
that corn and oats put into hogs and cattle 
have yielded a higher return per bushel for 
the grain than for several years. 

Hay shows a considerable increase in ag- 
gregate value in spite of last year’s short 
crop and the large supply of old hay car- 
ried over. Tobacco is materially better than 
during the hard times, although the past 
crop in the heavy leaf sections is lower than 
for several years, due in a measure to man- 
ipulation by the tobacco trust. Potatoes 
have been fairly profitable for a series of 
years, 

Cotton is on a veritable boom. Its price 
is now about 50 per cent higher than a few 
months ago, and may yet go to 10c per lb 
at New York, having already passed 9%c. 
The world’s visible supply is-now some 
1,200,000 bales (27 per cent) less than a year 
ago, value half again increased. Of course 
much of the crop left planters’ hands be- 
fore the big advance, yet it is safe to say 
that many millions of dollars more have 
gcne into the south for 99’s short crop than 
for the big crops of the two preceding years. 
Doubtless the New York price of the ’99 
crop will average above 8c, so that only 
three recent crops (those of ’94, ’97 and ’98) 
have been phenomenally low—6 and 6%c at 
New York. The other seven crops during 
the decade since cotton values went below 








EDITORIAL 


10c, have averaged quite 8c per lb. In other 
words, since 1890 the south has suffered 
less from the decline in cotton than the 
west suffered from the decline in cereals— 
another remarkable fact that is known to 
but few. With an enormously increasing 
consumption for cotton, it is only -neces- 
sary to restrict the area within reasonable 
limits to make the New York price aver- 
age around 10c per Ib for the next 10 years 
as it did from 1880-’90. 





Strength in Live Stock Interests. 





Live stock has advanced nearly 40 per 
cent in value above the low point of 1896, 
and exceeds the high point of the boom 
that reached its zenith in ’89. The gain dur- 
ing the past five years has been phenome- 
ral, both in numbers and total values. The 
facts are emphasized by this little table (ta- 
ken from our own reports, which are much 
more reliable than the government's fig- 
ures), stated in round millions: 
7-Numbers—, Ad- 


—Values———, Ad- 
In millions vance 


iNions of dollars vance 
1886 1900 


pent 96 0G Spee t 
Cattle .......564 796 41 33 32 dec 
Horses ......551 679 28 16 15 dec 
Milch cows..394 601 53 18 19 6 
MHIED. cccccces 94 109 14 2 2 — 
Shee i OS Te See 33 43 33 
Hogs ....+:.-204 246 21 46 49 7 
Total ......1,860 2,558 38 148 160 8 


Sheep are higher than for 20 years, worth 
about double on the farm what they were 


five years ago, and are fully 20 per cent” 


higher than during the early eighties—a 
period that has long been a milestone in 
the prosperity of the sheep industry. Al- 
most as much can be said of wool, while 
mutton sheep are selling at quotations 50 
per cent above the low point. 

The extreme depression in cattle, five and 
six years ago, has been followed by a 50 
per cent advance in farm values. Indeed, 
cettle are worth more to-day than at any 
time since the industry assumed large pro- 
portions. The value of cattle on farms this 
January averaged within a few cents of $25 
a head, compared to $14 in ’95, from $15 to 
$19 per head between °94 and ’87. Even in 
the then unprecedented boom of 1884-5, cat- 
tle averaged $2 per head, or 8 per cent, less 
than to-day. This strength in stockers and 
beef cattle is confirmed by the extraordi- 
nary demand for thoroughbred stock of the 
favorite beef breeds, at almost unlimited 
prices, as well as by the great activity in 
the range industry and farm feeding. 

In milch cows the same is true. Cows 
are worth 50 per cent more now than dur- 
ing the 10 years preceding ’97, and are fully 
as high as during-the boom of ’84-5. Last 
summer cheese got back to old-time prices, 
butter has of late sold much above the low 
qvcotations of four or five years azo. Even 
milk sold in market is stiffening in prices, 
and may go up to the values of the 
early eighties, and will go there with or- 
ganized persistency by producers and rea- 
sonable co-operation from the trade. 

Hogs have also advanced heavily, and 
though they have been worth more on the 
farm than now in occasional years since 
the early eighties, they are worth more 
tc-day relatively to the price of corn than 
for a long time. Hogs are to-day no greater 
dr. number than a dozen-years ago, while 
population has increased 23 per cent, to 
say nothing of the growth of export trade. 
Few realize this fact, but it means good 
piices for hogs and pork product for sev- 
eral years to come, unless there should be 
sudden overproduction. 


AVERAGE FARM PRICES, P HEAD, UNITED STATES. 


Advance 

Low point Jan 1900 pe 

Horses ........1897 $33.65 $45.60 86 
Mules .........1898 39.66 48.67 23 
a Ty 1892 21.40 $1.12 45 
se 1895 14.15 24.83 76 
Sheep .........1896 1.60 2.97 86 
OS eee 4.13 4.99 21 





Farmers Paying Up Mortgages. 





The extensive inquiry conducted by the 
American Agriculturist weeklies in 1896-7 
as to the movement of farm mortgages, has 
been kept up since (so far as feasible). Our 
work affords the only basis for an opinion 
on this subject since the federal census 
returns for January, 1890, and the latter 
were at best somewhat conflicting and un- 
satisfactory. Condensed into a brief com- 
parison, we get this table showing 


U S FARMS, NUMBER, OWNED AND MORTGAGED,. 





1900 1890 
Occupied by owners......3,450,000 3,012,663 
Occupied by tenants......1,550,000 1,551,978 
Total No of farms...... 5,000,000 4,564,641 


Of the farms occupied by owners there 
were: 





Owned free of debt...... 3,750,000 3,286,542 
Owned but mortgaged.. .1,250,000 1,278,099 
Total 000,000 4,564,641 


Am’t of incumbr’ ce, $300, 000. 000 $1,086 ,000,000 
Val m’tg’d farms, 2,963,000,000  3,055,000,00 
Per cent of val cov by mort, : 27 36 
Av value of each in- 


cumbered farm, $3,750 $3,444 
Av am’t of mortgage, $1,000 1,224 
P c of val cov by m’r’tg, 27 36 
Av rate of interest pc, 6 6.3 


Proportion of mortgage 

incurred for purchase 

and improvement, 78 74 

The number of farms has increased by 
some 400,000 during the past 10 years, 
against a gain of nearly 600,000 in the pre- 
vious decade, and an increase of nearly 
1,500,000 from 1870 to ’80. 

A larger proportion (69 per cent) of these 
farms are occupied by their owners now 
than 10 years ago, tenants occupying 31 per 
cent of them against 32 per cent in 1890. 
This is contrary to the general impression, 
but is partly due to the buying of farms 
during the late period of low values by 
those who had previously been tenants. In 
spite of this, the number of farms now un- 
der mortgage that are occupied by their 
owners is certainly no greater than 10 years 
ago—another remarkable fact. 

Just how much mortgages on farms have 
been actually paid off since 1890, it is almost 
impossible to say. From ’93 to ’96 many 
millions were foreclosed, especially in the 
semi-arid region, and the farms merged 
into large holdings for stock ranges. As 
near as we can get at it, the amount of 
mortgages on farms occupied by their own- 
ers_is now about $300,000,000 less than 10 
years ago. The great bulk of this vast 
sum apparently represents the paying off 
of mortgages by actual owners, who now 
own their farms free and clear of all in- 
cumbrance. This movement has beenstrong- 
est in the great corn and wheat states of the 
central west. 

The value of farms shows a gain, while 
the existing mortgages average smaller in 
amount. Thus mortgages now average 
only about 27 per cent of the value of the 
farms they are on, compared to 36 per cent 
formerly. The rate of interest has also 
fallen materially. The great bulk of mort- 
gages now in force was incurred to buy the 
farm or to improve it—praiseworthy ob- 
jects, 





A Justifiable Conclusion. 





It is evident that, taken as a whole, 
American agriculture was never in a 
stronger position. On the Pacific coast, 
farmers are extraordinarily prosperous; 
they are doing well in the mountain states, 
while in the great valleys of the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers farmers were never 
upon so substantia] a basis as at present. 
Mark well the words “substantial basis.’’ 

There was more ef a boom, more agricul- 
tural speculation, from 1875 to 1885, when 
new farms were being opened up at such 
a prodigious rate in the west, but we doubt 
if the average profits of western agricul- 
ture were as high during the best of those 
years as in 1899. Then the prosperity was 














feverish, lacking the solid basis that ex- 
ists to-day. 

The south is relatively better off than 
ever from the farmer’s standpoint, especial- 
ly if the tobacco trust is broken. In the 
middle states, agriculture is also on the 
up grade, and the same is true in the more 
progressive regions of New England. In all 
this eastern country lIand has not yet re- 
covered anything like its value 30 years 
ago, and is to-day relatively cheaper east 
than west, but with no more public land 
(except where costly irrigation is needed) 
there must be a steady upward trend to 
land values in future, 

American farmers still have much to 
complain of, but they are really in better 
condition to-day than ever, all things con- 
sidered. In no other country on earth are 
farmers so well circumstanced. Now let 
us hold fast to that which is good, strive to 
reform evils, and do our part to promote 
civilization. 





Tenant Farming on the Increase. 
W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA, 





So far as my observation extends, tenant 
farmers are on the increase. It requires 
a good deal of labor to produce grain of 
any kind, and during the past few years 
prices have been so low that when labor 
had to be hired there was a very small 
margin of profit left. Now that wages are 
advancing, without much prospect of arise 
in wheat or corn, a great many farmers 
,prefer renting their lands when an indus- 
“trious tenant can be found. The majority 
of farm laborers, especially when they have 
families to support, prefer farming on 
shares to hiring by the day or month. 

One thing I know from recent experience 
is that a renter will cultivate about a third 
more corn than the average hired man, for 
he is up and at his work earlier of morn- 
ings, works later of evenings and takes 
fewer holidays or days off, than does the 
average hired man. Quite a number of 
farmers I know who own more land than 
.they can cultivate themselves are renting 
instead of hiring extra help. They can 
thus say just what part of the farm they 
want cultivated, and in a manner supervise 
the planting and cultivation of the crop. 
The results are very satisfactory. It is 
quite a relief to the housewife on the farm 
to not have a lot of hired men through 
the summer season to cook and do for. For 
this reason I would prefer renting lands to 
hiring help, even if the profits were not 
quite so large, but I am inclined to think 
that the profits show up on the right side. 
The main thing to guard against in rent- 
ing lands is to not allow a renter to put 
out too large a crop. He is almost certain 
to do this if. promised all the land he can 
tend. But an overcrop scarcely ever brings 
a profit to either landlord or tenant. 

If the farmer gives his boy the right 
kind of an education and start in the world, 
so that he can have an even chance in life’s 
race with his associates, he can’t count on 
getting much out of him in the way of la- 
bor on the farm. He may come in quite 
handy during the busy harvest season and 
while vacation is on, but it does not pay 
to keep him out of school in the cropping 
season either spring or fall. And the more 
boys a man has the more important it is 
that he should give them a good educa- 
tion, for this is about all he can ever do 
for them. ,So the question of hiring help 
or renting land he cannot work himself 
must be settled, and each and every one 
does what he thinks best all things con- 
sidered. We also have more non-resident 
laridholders than formerly, but they usu- 
ally find a tenant who pays cash rent—thus 
yrelieving the landlord of all care or anxiety 
about the cultivation of crops, the tenant 
farming the land as he, pleases. Under 
such management farms are not kept up as 
they should be, for it is only now and then 
that a tenant pays any attention to the 
matter of keeping up either the fertility of 
the soil or repairs on the farm. 


The Popular Percheron Draft Horse. 





With the gradual revival of the horse 
industry, the Percheron is holding his usual 
prominent place among the draft breeds. 
His activity, clean limbs, hardiness, com- 
mend him to the general farmer, the city 
expressman and anyone who wants a gen- 
eral purpose horse. The splendid two-year- 
old shown in our frontispiece belongs to Mc- 
Laughlin Bros of Ohio. He was recently 
purchased of Jules Chounard, one of the 
largest breeders in France. The picture 
well portrays his excellent conformation, 
clean-cut head, arched neck, deep, thick 
chest, with properly sloping shoulders, 
short back and well-sprung ribs, perfect 
feet and legs, with bone and muscle stand- 
ing out as prominently as in life. He is 
a two-year-old colt that one can believe 
will grow into not only a perfect draft horse, 
but one of enormous size. 

To keep draft horses healthy and vig- 
orous they are given a variety of feeds. In 
summer the mares and colts are allowed 
to run on good bluegrass pasture. In ad- 
dition they are given a small feed of oats 
and as soon as the nights begin to get cold 
they are kept in the stable from evening 
until the frost is off in the morning. When 
the colts are old enough to be weaned they 
are haltered and placed in a stable until 
they learn to eat and become perfectly gen- 
tle. After this they are turned into a pas- 
ture by themselves and given all the oats; 
bran and hay they will eat the first winter. 
Sometimes a little corn is added, but very 
little of this feed will suffice for a grow- 
ing colt. When they come to be one year 
old they are usually in a thrifty condition 
and able to take care of themselves in good 
pasture until four or five years old, when 
they are broken and sold. Very little break- 
ing is necessary, as they have begn handled 
so much that they are easily taught. 

In providing food for the mares, oats and 
corn with plenty of good hay are sufficient. 
They are fed so that there is little waste. 
‘What the horses will not eat is given to 
the stock cattle. The idea at all times is 
to keep the horses in a thrifty condition, 
but not fat. Bran is used largely for grow- 
ing stock and for brood mares. Oats are 
also a splendid feed. Corn is given occa- 
sionally, but not more than once a day and 
even then in small quantities. 


NATIONAL LAND ROLLER, | 
ee ‘or information about 
: SN tHe Mer ine best Land Roller, 
ae ts = Horse-pewer, Thresher, 
Clover-hulier, Fanning: 
fs mill, Feed-mill, Rye 
Thresher and Binder, 
Saw-machine (circular and drag), Bog-powes, Steam- 
ay e, Ensilage and ret ter, Round: thd 
ddress, GEO. HARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥, 
2a” Please tell what you wish to purchase, 
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Big Grops 
of Big Potatoes 
result from applying about 100 lbs of 


Nitrate of Soda 


per acre just after the potatoes are 
wellup. Then, too, the potatoes are 
smoother -and more salab Insures 
a profitable crop. Our books tell 
about its use on potatoes and the 
profits produced. Send for free copies 
before you plant to John A, Myers, 
12-C John St., New York. Witrate 
Jor sale by fertilizer dealers everywhere. 


Write af once for List of Dealers. 
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when you get t 

grain Brill’ hae wins in conpetiics with all 
others, the only one that sows fertilizer surely 
all the time, even when it's in bad condition, 
lumpy and full ef trash. Get the 


IMPROVED LOW DOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
Force Feed Fertilizer 
Grain Drill 


Oannot clog and will not bunch. Force feed in 

fact as well asin name. Simplest, most accu- 

rate and lightest —— ay Drill 
sows all kinds of 

peas with absolute regularity. 
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ns, peas, etc. 
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HALL AND STORE 


Was organized in 1894 with a capital of $4000 in 400 shares of $10 each. There were 131 


shareholders, no person owning more than five shares. 


The store has been very 


successful, the report for 1899 showing sales of $36,900a§nd a profit of over 27 per cent 


on the original capital. 


The stock is now worth over $150 p share. 


The grange build- 


ing, completed last year, was also built by members of the grange only, by purchas- 
ing shares, no oné person owning more than 25 shares at a par value of $10 each. 


The capital stock was $15,000, and like all grange 
incorporated under the laws of the state, 


was duly 
$1400 to 


business enterprises 
It was necessary to borrow 


properly complete and furnish the building, and this $1400 is the only indebtedness on 
any grange enterprise in Herkimer Co, The building is furnished and complete and 


fully rented. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 





Why the Subsidy Bill Should Not Pass. 


Ocean freights are regulated largely by 
the charges made by sailing vessels and by 
tramp steamers, to which are due the pres- 
ent low rates on grain and other non-per- 
ishable products. The proposed shipping- 
subSidy bill will drive sailing craft and 
tramp steamers off the high sea, because 
it pays subsidies primarily by mileage and 
speed, instead of tons, and by. capacity, 
rather than by actual freight carried. The 
great bulk of the subsidy will go to the 
large and swift steamships, and this 
whether they carry big or little loags or 
run empty. With sailing vessels and tramp 
steamers out of the way, and also with such 
lines of steamers as could not obtain boun- 
ty either reduced in number and size of 
ships or entirely removed to foreign waters, 
the conditions for the formation of a gi- 
gantic ocean steamship trust would be 
ideal. The fact that our ocean wharves and 
docks.are largely owned by railroads which 
are also interested in various lines of 
steamships would pave the way for such 
a trust. 

Such conditions are not favorable 
lower freight rates on exported farm pro- 
ducts. A possible slight reduction during 
the first year or two while the government’s 
favorites were getting rid of competition 
would be more than counterbalanced by 
the artificially high rates once the trust 
was in full control. It is certain that such 
a bill would take hundreds of millions of 
dollars from the people and distribute it 
among certain ship owners. It is not cer- 
tain that any considerable portion of these 
millions would, through lower freight rates, 
higher wages to seamen or to ship builders, 
get back to the farmers and others who 
contributed to the subsidy fund. 

Is it of consequence to farmers whether 
their products are exported under Ameri- 
can or under foreign flags? Will any of the 


for 


subsidy ever get past the ship owners and 


into the hands of wage earners? Do our 
ship-builders need a stimulus when they 
are already overcrowded with work? Is it 


not generally conceded that we can now 
build ships as cheap as any other nation? 
Are we not destined, with or without boun- 
ties, to become the great. maritime nation 
of the future, and this even in spite of our 
absurd and antiquated navigation laws? 

Similar subsidies have for years been paid 
by France and Italy, and have not resulted 
either in giving them a mercantile marine 
or lower freight rates, though the subsi- 
dies have enabled the ship-builders to get 
high prices for their ships. English ships 
carry the freights of the whole world on 
the high seas, yet only about 3 per cent 
of these ships receive any subsidy, and 
these mostly only receive reasonable prices 
for carrying mail. 

Those who are the most eager for “Amer- 
ican built, American owned and American 
manned merchant ships’ are those who ex- 
pect to pocket the subsidies and who will 
resort to any means to get this bill through 
congress. Such fine-sounding words mean 
for most people only higher taxes. The 
fact that this subsidy scheme is promoted 
almost entirely by the most persistent and 
rapacious lot of “bounty beggars” that ever 
beset congress, ought to condemn it in the 
eyes of honest citizens, says the national 
tariff reform league. 


NEW YORK. 

It is conceded that the highest and 
noblest advantage acquired through. the 
grange is its educational privilege, and it 
is that which gives the order its high 
standing in the community and its power 
for shaping the policy, and enacting such 
laws in our legislative halls as will result 
in the best interests of. the agricultural 
class and the advancement of our country 
as a nation. The great work of our order 
is to educate its members so that they may 
become in the truest sense better equipped 








as citizens through the- teachings of our 
granges and farmers’ institutes. Farming 
as a science is perceptibly progréssing. It 
has come out from its isolation and un- 
certainty. to strength and almost certain 
triumph, and stands to-day upon an ele- 
vated plane of honor and equality among 
other. professions of the world.—[State Mas. 
ter E, B. Norris. 


The regular meeting of Dutchess Co Po- 
mona was held with Millbrook March 7. 
The meeting was well attended. Forty-one 
candidates received the degree of Pomona. 
The Patrons manifested great interest in 
the questions under discussion for the 
good of the order. The success of the Pa- 
trons’ fire relief association has added more 
to the strength of the grange in this county 
than any other factor. It has saved for 
its members many thousands of dollars in 
the two years of its existence. This quick, 
financial return has been the means of in- 
ducing many to join the order and the pro- 
vision in the by-laws requiring good stand- 
ing in the grange has resulted in the 
prompt payment of dues. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Many farmers and their ‘families have 
joined the granges of the state recently 
and there is quite an awakening in grange 
interest. The grange at Blackwood, Cam- 
den county, celebrates its silver anniver- 
sary March 21, and as the state officers are 
all invited much good will result. Wife and 
I visited Haddon grange, Camden county, 
last week; I assisted in initiating a class in 
the final degrees, after which an oyster sup- 
per was served. Farmers are beginning to 
see the necessity of organization, and as 
the objects of our grand order are becom- 
ing much better understood, with some per- 
sonal effort on our part they can be enlist- 
ed.—[State Master Edmund Braddock. 


GOOD WHEELS 


MAKE A GOOD WACON. 
Uniess & wagon has good wees it ts 
useless. 

THe ELECTRIC Wieets 
are good wheels and they make a wagon 
Jast indefinitely. They are made high or 
low, any width of tire, to fit any skein, 
\ They can’t get loose, rot or break 
\ down. They last always.Catalog free, 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Ills 









reps, epee GRAIN 


and Fertilizer Drill 


est grain 
drill on the 
market. 
Many points 
of superi- 
ority; it is 
eared from 









he centre. 

Quantity of 

grain and fertilizer 

canbe changed while in 

operation without the use 

of gear wheels. Fully guaranteed. 

Positively accurate in quan- 

ti Give one a trial and be con- 

vinced. Agents wanted. Circulars free. Address 
HENCH & DROMGOLD, Mfr’s, York, Pa, 















SWINE SBAND 

By F. D. CopuRN. New revised and enlarged edition. 
The breeding, rearing and management of swine, and the 
revention and treatment of their diseases. It is the 
ullest and freshest compendium relating to swine breea- 
ing yet offered. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid. $1.50 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 





Fee complete Catalogue of Agricu!tural Books, addresg 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 
RIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER 


crushes, cuts, lifts, pulvesines. turns, a 
all purposes under all conditions. 
steel and wrought tron, they are indestructible. 
== the cheapest and best riding harrows and pulverizers on 
~ earth. Various sizes, for various uses, 3 


mail catalogue and booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Raveos, ’” free. 


SENT ON TRIAL dy Fn pn Ag A ct ogy Ftd ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 


Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., Millington, N. J. 
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aerates and levels all.soils, for 


of cast 


Made arias 
hey are 


to 13% feet. We 


I deliver free on board at 


¢, Minneapolis, Kansas City, San Francisco, &c. 


or Chicago, Ill. 








NEW JERSEY. 


Forcing Tomatoes is the title of a bulle- 
tin recently issued by the exper sta at New 
Brunswick. It was prepared by Alva T. 
Jordan. It calls attention to the demand 
in the New York market’ for hothouse 
grown tomatoes after the outdoor crop has 
failed. It tells how to set the plants, gives 
the temperatures at which best results havé 
been obtained, hints on stem training, fer- 
tilizing and food supply. It also gives di- 
rections for combating disease and insect 
pests. The bulletin is of considerable in- 
terest and value. 


Huuterdon ©o Farmers’ Alliancece has 
elected officers as follows: Pres, J. B. An- 
derson; sec’y, J. Anderson. The county al- 
liance has recently lost two subordinates, 
as their members thought the grange was 
accumplishing so much good, financially, 
and educationally, they could not afford 
to longer be opposing it, so came over in a 
body to its membership. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Phoenixville, Chester Co, March 12— 
There will be considerable changing in this 
locality this spring. Isaac Shivers will give 
up the farming business this spring and 
move from the Quick farm to Phoenixville 
to engage in the milk business. Charles B, 
Fulton of Charlestown will take his place. 
Charles R. Davis of Williams Corner will 
move to his farm in Charlestown now oc- 
cupied by Charles B. Fulton. Mr Jones, 
who occupied the Cascaden farm at Har- 
veyville, has given up farming, sold out and 
moved to Philadelphia. The farm has been 
rented by M. D. Witters. Houses are very 
scarce and rent has advanced. All indus- 
tries are running full time and a steady de- 
mand for houses will cause a building boom 
as soon as the season opens, all of which 
tends to make good times for farmers. The 
right of way for a new trolley line through 
the center of the township from Phoenix- 
ville via Corner Stores, Williams Corner, 
Valley Forge,. Bridgeport, to there connect 
with one of the lines leading to Philadel- 
phia, is being secured. Altogether a pros- 
perous season is in prospect. 

Factoryville, Wyoming Co, March 11— 
The winter has been mild with plenty of 
rain, but very little snow.’ Few changes 
and few sales among farmers this spring. 
Hiram Reoper will move onto the farm 
now occupied by Augustus Colvin. Mr Col- 
vin will move into town. The milk pro- 
ducers of this section not being satisfied 
with prices received at the condensery will, 
it is said, repair the old milk depot here 
and start a butter and cheese factory. 
They have the large ice house already filled. 
General Agent Wallen is again making a 
thorough canvass of this and adjoining 
counies for American Agriculturist. May he 
have much success for the ‘“‘Old Reliable.” 
Factoryville, despite its name, has no fac- 
tory within its borders and never had, un- 
less a grist mill or a planing mill passes as 
such. About 75 or 80 years ago there was 
a company formed to start a cotton factory 
here, a dam was built across the stream, 
a building erected, but the compan~« failed 
and the project fell through. The town has 
a large per cent of farmers, retired farm- 
ers, farmers who own their farms, and oth- 
ers who rent.—[W. E. M 


CANADA. 


Elgin Co, Ontario—Feb brought another 
severe blizzard accompanied by a high 











northeast wind. The storm continued for 


two days, Feb 28 and March 1, the snow 
being about 20 inches on the level and in 
places drifted badly. Drifts were so bad 
that trains went only’a little way out of 
Port Burwell and had to return: Another 
great flood is feared unless the snow and 
ice disappear gradually. There will be 
some building in the spring, both houses 
and barns. The harbor in Port Burwell is 
to be widened 400 ft in the spring and larger 
piers will be built so as to keep the sand 
from washing in. The damage done in Port 
Stanley to shipping by the flood the first 
of Feb was about $2000. Auction sales are 
now the order of the day in this part of 
the country, and everything sells at a very 
fair price. Farmers are busy in getting 
material and supplies for sugar making, 
and it will not be long before the sugar 
maker ts in the woods. 


NEW YORK. 





Jewett, Greene Co, March 13—Weather 
fine and farmers preparing for sugaring. 
The creamery at Lexington opened March 
1 with a good supply of milk. Apples rotted 
badly this winter. Potatoes selling at 30 to 
40c per bu and a large supply on hand 
with most farmers. Butter selling at 20 to 
23c. Streams are clear of ice. 


Pulteney, S-euben Co, March 3—A great 
snow storm passed over this place March 1 
to 3, blocking highways, wrecking roofs and 
old sheds and making a great deal of 
trouble generaHy. Snow fell to the depth 
of about 30 in. Cattle and sheep higher, 
good cows $30 to 40, breeding ewes 4 to 5 per 
head. All kinds of stock in good demand. 
Potatoes moving freely at 40c, Straw scarce 
and high. 


Afton, Chenango Co, March 12—Many 
logs have been drawn to mill on wagons. 
Two lumber lots will cut out over 1,000,000 ft 
and several smaller lots are being ,cut. 
More inquiry after hay than for a couple 
of winters past. Cows in little demand. 
The Bordens have been in town looking for 
a locati for a condensery. Potatoes 40c, 
butter 20 to 28c, eggs 12c. 


Bovina, Delaware Co, March 12—Stock is 
wintering well with a large number offered 
for sale at auction. Choice fresh cows sell 
for $33 to 35, two-year-ol@< 25 to 30, year- 
lings 12 each, Hay is plentiful and selis at 
7 to 8 in the barn. .Most farmers have 
secured their help for the season, farm 
hands getting from 20 to 23 per month. J. 
C, Oliver has rented his farm team and im- 
plements with .25 cows for one year. 


Elbridge, Onondaga Co, March 12—Ice- 
houses all filled with good ice. Cattle have 
wintered well. Dairy products are high and 
have been all winter. Eggs a full supply 
at 15c per doz. Many held their crops of 
whea. hoping the price would advance, but 
it is the same as last fall, 70c per bu. Little 
land changing hands and few auctions. 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, March 13— 
The Consumers’ preserved milk company of 
Nelliston has issued its. price-list for 
1900-1901, starting with $1 per 100 for April 
and reaching $1.30 in Nov. The company no 
longer buys by test. This is a rise of about 
25 per cent over last year. Cows are doing 
well and selling at from 30 to 4. The win- 
ter has been mild with little snow. Much 
activity is manifest in farm improvements 
notwithstanding the high price of lumber. 
Local sawmills are working to their full ca- 
pacity. Farm work is well advanced and 
a good season is anticipated. 
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New Kingston, Delaware Co, March 12— 
There have been many auction sales of 
stock in this county this winter and spring 
and a large number more are advertised. 
Good fresh cows soon to come in milk sell 
at $30 to 45 per head. At two sales nice 
two-year-old heifers, coming in with good 
showing, sold at 25 to 37 each. Sheep in 
small lots 8 to 11 each. Hay is plentiful and 
stock is wintering well. Considerable com- 
plaint of abortion, with consequent loss of 
calves. The new creamery at Dun Raven 
is finished and the building ready for use, 
but not opened yet. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, March 12— 
Mr Van Norden has bought a fine Berk- 
shire. boar of the celebrated Hood farm, 
Lowell, Mass. Mr Van Norden has built a 
private telephone line from his house to the 
store of George Lawrence, where connec- 
tion is made with the local and long-dis- 
tance systems. Several have put in.sep- 
arators. Will C. Hull’s new house is com- 
pleted and he will soon move in. Several 
families are preparing to move this spring. 
Butter is in demand at 28 to 30c per Ib, 
eggs lfc per doz, apples $3 per bbl, cows 30 
to 50 per head. 

Hector, Tompkins Co, March 13—The 
winter has not been very favorable for 
winter wheat. The freezing and thawing in 
January and February browned the top 
and injured it considerably, as it had but 
very little. protection from snow. - Mafch 
has been more favorable, as a heavy snow- 
fall the first of the month afforded protec- 
tion. Four or five barn roofs and the roof 
of the low wing of the new Methodist 
Episcopal church at Jacksonville were 
broken by the weight of snow. Stock is 
— well. Quite a number of changes 

ere. 


Medway, Greene Co, March 12—Rye and 
meadows show the effects of frequent freez- 
ing and thawing. Roads have been muddy 
or very rough most of the winter. Farm- 
ers have been shipping some hay and straw 
by rail, but many have stored it along the 
river awaiting the opening of navigation 
and lower freight rates. Buyers have been 
paying $11 to 12 per ton. A few apples still 
in farmers’ hands and rotting badly. Many 
farms advertised to sell at auction, also 
stock and farm implements. 


Kirkland, Oneida Co, March 12—This has 
been a hard winter for wheat and 
meadows; little snow and continual freezing 
and thawing. Stock wintered well. Cows 
bring a good price. Butter is 25c, eggs 18c, 
potatoes 40c. Clinton expects soon to have 
rural free mail delivery. The scheme 
originated in Clinton grange which is a 
live organization. 

Mayfield, Fulton Co, March 12—Old res- 
idents say they never saw just such a win- 
ter with so little snow. Meadows and win- 
ter grain have had a hard time and should 
there be thawing and freezing in the spring 
the hay crop will be poor. Stock is doing 
well notwithstanding shortage of hay, 
which is bringing $12 per ton and quick 
sales at that. Cows are bringing 30 to 45 
each. The recent farmers’ institute was 
well attended. Great interest was shown. 
W. S. Morgan has traded his farm with Dr 
Coons for his house in Mayfield. Little 
real estate is changing hands. Farm pror 
erty has advanced some and the outlook for 
farmers is good. William J. Griffis is get- 
ting out lumber to build a silo. A number 
of farmers are going to put up silos. Mr 
Lineburgh is to enlarge his barn and put 
in a basement for stables. William War- 
ren will move back on his farm again this 
spring. . 

Chautauqua, Chautauqua Co, March 13— 
Much logging has been done here. Cows 
that are coming fresh in the spring are 
selling for $35 each. Dressed pork is worth 
6c, eggs 12c. 

Clifton, Monroe Co, Mareh 12—Fodder 
scarce. Hay $12 to 13 in barn, potatoes 45c, 
oats 30c, beans nearly all marketed at 
1.85 tc 2. A large acreage will be planted 
this spring. Cows at auctions 25 to 35. New 
milkers scarce and high. The outlook for 
fruit is good. Much spraying will be done 
this year. Wages 20 to 26 and farm help 
scarce. Pork scarce on account of light 
corn crop. 


Cobleskill, Schoharie Co, March 13—THie 


winter has been open. The ground has 
3 


been bare most of the time and conditions 
have been quite unfavorable for winter 
grain, meadows and hop fields. Hay of 
the best quality brings $12 per ton and is 
scarce. Plenty of spring showers may pro- 
duce a fair growth of grass, but a heavy 
crop can not be expected. 


Coventry, Chenango Co, March 12—The 
winter was favorable for farm work. Ma- 
ple orchards are being’ cut and wood mar- 
keted. If the tent caterpillar appears this 
season more will be cut. Mr Burke will 
put a separator in the creamery this spring, 
and Mr Thayer is to work there the com- 
ing season as usual. P. H. Parker has 


bought a large lumber tract in New Ber-° 


lin and will move his mill there this spring. 
B. Norton, who runs it, will move there 
when his job in town is finished. Consid- 
erable hay is beimg sold. A. Bassett has 
pressed and sold many tons from his farm. 
Cows bring from $25 to 30. Apples scarce 
and have rotted badly. Eggs 12c per doz. 


Washington, Dutchess Co, March 13— 
More people than usual, are looking for 
farms this year. It will cost the town sev- 
eral hundred dollars:to repair the roads 
damaged by the late freshet. Fruit grow- 
ers are of the opinion that the past winter 
has been a hard one on all kinds of fruit. 
Farmers in the western part of the town 
are joining the Upton Lake grange and are 
much interested. Cows are selling high, 
$40 to 60. Herses are selling better than a 
year age. The. chief topie- wherever farm- 
ers meet is the big canal. proposition. 
Charles Bryant, who has spent the past two 
years in Chicago, has concluded that 
Dutchess Co igs good enough for him and is 
here looking for a farm. 


OHIO. 


Wheat in Bad Condition in Fayette and 
Ross counties. Fly and freezing and thaw- 
ing. while unprotected have played havoc 
with it. There will be many acres to plow 
up this spring. 

Richland Co—The 2ist annual farmers’ 
institute was held at Bellville March~?-3. 
In point of attefMdance and enthusiasm it 
was the best ever held. The excellent pre- 
gram and fine speaking drew large crowds 
from town as well as the country and 
many were unable to gain access to the 
hall. The speakers were Mr Cowden and 
Mr Housekeeper of Quaker City and Bowl- 
ing Green respectively, assisted by home 
talent. The centralization of schools, by 
Prof Benson, created considerable interest 
and an animated general discussion fol- 
lowed. The farmers in this vicinity are 
taking great interest in the telephone. As 
for the benefits, they are manifold, and can 
hardly be computed in dollars and cents. 
The isolation that was once the portion of 
the farmer is no longer a necessity. Charles 
Vaughn, a young farmer living near the 
town of Lexington, was killed recently 
while attempting to board a nogghbound 
freight train. 

Licking Cco—A great amount of rain has 
fallen in the past fortnight; lowlands are 
saturated. The freezing and thawing has 
injured what wheat the fly left. Many 
fields will not much more .than return the 
seed. Only occasionally is a fair field of 
wheat seen. Some will be plowed and sown 
to other crops, principally oats. Too wet 
to plow. now and not-much winter plowing 





done. Nearly all peach buds killed. Fat- 


hogs rather scarce and in good demand at 
4% to 5c lw. Few beef cattle fed here. 
The majority of farms show a mixture of 
dairy blood and the bull calves usually go 
as veals at about $1 for each week of age. 
Many farmers again getting. a start in 
sheep. This was the banner county of the 
state, but the flocks have greatly dimin- 
ished in the last few years. The live stock 
industry is in a better condition than for 
years, antl breeders. have an organization 
for their mutual benefit. Its meetings are 
usually well attended. : 


Experiment Station Needs—The board 


of directors of the Ohio exper sta met in. 


Columbus March 8. The principal subject 
before the meeting was the bill now pend- 
ing in the legislature appropriating $25,000 
to be placed at the disposal of the state 
horticultural society for the extermination 
of the San José scale.. The board favors 
the passage of the bill. The station at 
Wooster is in need of new buildings. and 
the board will ask the legislature to ap- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


propriate $20,000 for the purpose of erecting 
them. The members present at the meting 
were: Pres, J. S. Robinson, Seneca Co; sec’y, 
R. S. Warder, Cincinnati; Col L. M: Strong, 
Cincinnati, and C. E. Thorne, Wooster, di- 
rectors of the station. 


Ohio Officer Chosen—<At the session of 


the national pure food and drug congress 
in Boston, March 8-9, Joseph F. Blackburn, 
state dairy and food commissioner for Ohio, 
was chosen president for the second time. 


Onion Storehouse Burned—The large 
onion warming and storehouse of Nash & 
Hollar at McGuffey, Hardin Co, was burned 
recently with heavy loss. Besides the build- 
ing, which was a large one, a lot of onion 
crates and a carload of fine select seed 
onions were destroyed. ; 


Sheep Claim Cases—The commissioners 


and auditor of Franklin Co, in adjusting 
sheep claims March 8 for the quarter just 
passed, found but 30 claims, which was con- 
sideerd small. None of the claims was large. 
Several claims:were not ordered paid be- 
cauSe the sheep claimed to have been killed 
could not be found listed for taxes. The 
eommissioners will only allow the tax list 
valuation for any sheep killed. The com- 
missioners of Wyandot Co allowed sheep 
claims to the amount of $355, the greater 
— of the sheep having been killed by 
ogs. 


Bad Barn Fire—Fire receytly destroyed 
the barn of Eli Scudder in Liberty town- 
ship, Butler Co. Besides the building, 600 
bu of wheat, 500 bu of corn and 15 tons of 
hay were destroyed. The total loss is about 
$3000, fully covered by insurance. 


———— 





Additional Produce Markets. 


PENNSYLVANIA~—At Pittsburg, corn 
3844@39c p bu, oats 30@37c, clover seed $5 75 
@5 90, timothy 1 30@1 35, red top 90c@1 40, 
beans 2 25@2 75, potatoes 55@65c, cabbage 
2 p bbl, squash 1@1 25, turnips 1 25@1-50. 
Middlings 15 25@18 50 p ton, bran 16 25@ 
16 75, hay 12 75@14 25, fresh eggs 17@19c, 
chickens 10@1lc p lb 1 w, turkeys 9@10c, 
geese §@10c, ducks 12@l4c d w. 

At Philadelphia, bran $16 75@17 75 p ton, 
hay 16@17, rye straw 13@15, cabbage 35@ 
45. Corn 39%c p bu, oats 30%4c, western clo- 
verseed 5 10@5 85, timothy 1 25@1 35, pota- 
toes 53@60c, onions 50@60c, apples 2 50@4 p 
bbl. Fresh eggs 15%@l6c p dz, live fowls 
10@10%c p lb, or 10@11%ec d w, chickens .10 
@l3c, capons 10@14c, turkeys 9@138c, -ducks 
10@12c, geese 7@9c. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, apples 
$2 50@4 -—p bbl, turnips 40@50c p bu, onions 
50@60c, potatoes 60@65c, beets 50c, carrots 
60c, spinach 75c, corn 50c, oats 33c.- Cotton- 
seed meal 29 p ton, middlings 22, hay 20. 
Fresh eggs 25@28c p dz, chickens 14@15c p 
Ib ad w, broilers 22@25c, turkeys 16@18c, 
ducks and geese 15c, veal ‘calves 6c 1 w. 
Cabbage 40@75c p dz, squash 2c p Ib, beef 
9@9 50 p 100 lbs d w, squabs 8 p dz. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





At New York, no particular change in 
the market. Home brewers are _ buying 
moderate quantities and there is some ex- 
port trade, but not enough to have much 
influence on the market. Foreign trade is 
reported steady. 

During the week ending March 10, 75 
bales of hops were shipped from Cobleskill, 
NY. 

The domestic receipts and’ exports and 
imperts (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 


Week Cor : Since - Same 
ending week Sept l time 
Marché last yr ‘ last yr 


Domestic receipts. .2,669 2,038 79,265 135,644 
Exports to Europe... 615 2,968 37,749 90,545 
Imp’ts from Europe 251 138 4,979 2,213 

COBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y—The price 
of hop twine has advanced 50 per cent. This 
season has proved an unfavorable one for 
the hop industry, the price given in some 
instances not paying for harvesting.—[F. 
M. K. 

Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state crop of ’99, ch 13@1l4c p 
Ib, prime 10@12%c, medium 8@9, common 
5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 2@5c. Pacific 


coast, crop of ’99, ch 12%@14c, prime 10@ 
12%4c, medium 8@9c, common 5@7c, crop of 
"98 5@8c, olds 2@6c. German, crop of ’99, to 
arrive 32@40c. - 




















































































Solving the Milk Problem. 





MASS MEETING OF THE F 8S M P A RECENTLY 
HELD AT BINGHAMTON CLEARS THE ATMOS- 
PHERE—RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED—PUTTING THE 
HOUSE IN ORDER TO GET MORE REMUNERA- 
TIVE PRICES—NEW PROPOSITIONS FROM NEW 
YORK BUYERS HINTED, 


To any one in attendance at the latest 
Binghamton. meeting of the F S M P A, 
held Tuesday of last week, the _ fact 
was very much in evidence’ that 
the organization continues very much 
alive, in spite of temporary setbacks. 
The temper of the meeting was one of con- 
servatism, combined with earnestness and 
a disposition to fully maintain the organi- 
zation and :further strengthen it. Interest 
centered in the resolution -printed below, 
which was generously supported and hear- 
tily adopted by those comprising the mass 
meeting. Naturally, notes of unrest were 
heard by the. representative of American 
Agriculturist, both in and out-of the meet- 
ing, because of the failure of the Pure Milk 
Co to do anything up to the present: Yet 
as a whole the members of the ass’n hear- 
tily supported and indorsed the sales com- 
mittee, and there was not a ripple sug- 
gestive of doing aught but pressing for- 
ward. 

One of the most important things brought 
out in the general discussion of the whole 
problem was the favorable impression the 
F S M P A is making upon business’ men 
in New York city, who are realizing as 
never before the latent force inthis or- 
ganization. “You have already made a 
strong impression on the city of New 
York,” said Attorney Bennett, legal ad- 
viser of the sales committee; “you have the 
best business proposition which has been 
presented to the financiers there and I be- 
lieve it must be eventually taken up.” 

While general confidence was expressed 
in the promoters of the Pure Milk Co, with 
the hope that the last-named may eventual- 
ly accomplish something, the point was 
made that the ass’n, independently of all 
this, is in a strong position. The fact be- 
came known, although no names were given 
out, that at least one other New York 
party, and possibly two, had just then 
come to the front with a tentative propo- 
sition to buy all the milk, which the execu- 
tive committee will no doubt carefully in- 
vestigate. The ass’n was urged to make no 
mistake in going beyond any position it 
can maintain. 

A careful reading of the resolutions will 
show that they do not call for a “strike.” 
In fact that method of procedure was given 
little or no countenance, although some of 
the members were apparently more than 
willing to act upon such order. Instead, 


THE RESOLUTIONS MEAN JUST THIS: 


The membership to be increased, the ex- 
ecutive officers aided in their work, the 
ass’n to place itself in a position, through 
its various route unions, to take care of its 
milk at home and if the price offered be 
unwarrantedly low, the farmers to be pre- 
pared to divert it, for the time being, to 
butter and cheese factories. To quote Sec- 
retary Coon, who spoke to the point: “We 
must control the situation in our local sec- 
tions; erect local station or creamery if 
we see fit to take off the milk. So if the 
time ever comes when we order off our 
milk, then we will hold it from the market 
not for spite, but to force somebody to 
give us for the milk what it " worth in 
butter or cheese.” > 


THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Whereas, we, the members of theeF SMP A, 
are engaged in a gigantic undertaking for the 
purpose of getting a fair_and living price for 
our milk, and whereas we believe our sales 
committee have endeavored to do the very 
best they cotild to consummate the sale of 
our milk at a reasonable, living price, and 
whereas they havé made a sale to the Pure 
Milk Co, and the said company has agreed; 
to take our milk at stated times, but on ac-_ 
countof some unforeseen and unexpected finan- 
cial difficulty that has arisen they have failed 
to take our milk as agreed, and have asked 
for an extension of time, which has been 
granted by our association, nevertheless our 
sales committee have the utmost faith that 
in the not distant future the Pure Milk Co or 
some reliable company will take over our 
milk at the price stated in the contract;. but 
as the season is rapidly advancing for us to 
know what we shall do with our milk the com- 
ing season: 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we advise 
.the several committees to which the sale of 





MILK 


our milk is entrusted, and whenever they 
think it expedient or advisable te establish a 
uniform. price for our: milk, which shall not 
be less. than the price stated in the contract 
with the Pure Milk Co, and if the purchasers 
of our milk refuse to pay the price established 
by our sales committee, then we would rec- 
ommena that all the milk producers belong- 
ing to the F 8S M P A manufacture their milk 
into some product until such time as the sales 
committee may otherwise advise or order. 

Resolved, that each route union be request- 
ed to elect an advisory committee consisting 
of not tess than three nor more than five mem- 
bers, who shall counsel, confer and associ- 
ate with the sales committee of the central as- 
sociation relative to the sale of our milk. 

Resolved, that we earnestly request all milk 
producers to co-operate with us in endeavor- 
ing to get a fair and living price for the pro- 
ducts of our dairy, as we believe that if the 
milk producers stand by our sales committee 
firmly and unitedly, they will accomplish the 
result desired by us. Signed, 

David Sherwood, A. H. Ives, oO & W;-J.. J. 
Belknap, Erie; George E. Platt, D & eu: ¥. H. 
Thompson, Black River; N. Hall, Sus & West- 
ern; D. H. Hull, Ulster & D; J. W. Borden, 
=. 9.4 Averill, N Y, NH & H; D. M. Coveney, 
ehigh 





ADDITIONAL MILK NOTES. 

Acting upon a resolution adopted, Secre- 
tary Coon will speedily draft a paper ask- 
ing that route unions secure from indi- 
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vidual members in each local section a 
signed pledge to stand by any order of the 
sales committee at a subsequent date frela- 
tive to withholding milk. This to secure an 
expression of allegiance from the rank 
and file to’the work of the officers of the 
ass’n, bringing the whole matter down to 
individual action. 

Officers of the ass’n say ‘that’upward of 
20 co-operative creameries are being erect- 
ed by, the farmers to take care of their 
milk at homé in.case the N Y price is 
unsatisfactory, 

In sections of the country where the F S 
M P A is found, over 80 per cent of the 
milk producers are in the organization.— 
[President Aiken. 

“The two ends of this whole milk busi- 
ness belong together—N Y and the pro- 
ducers,” said E. G. Seeley of Roxbury, Ct, 
“and must work in harmony. Producers 
must be well organized; get so you can 
take care of your milk and then the N Y 
men will have respect for you. Hold your 
organization and there is no power which 
can defeat you.” 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, no quotable change since 
the first of the month, when the exchange 
price was reduced \c p qt to 2%c. The re- 
ceipts are moderate, but not burdensome. 

















CABLED FIELD AND HOC FENCE. 
Also Cabled Poult nd Garden Fence; Steel Web 
Picket. Lawn Fence; Steel Gates, Steel Posts and Steel 
Rails; Tree Flower —_ _ Tomato Guards; Steel Wire 


Fence etc. Cal e Free, 
DeKalb Fence Co.s: 6 High St., DeKalb, lll. 









HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OO” 

WER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 

PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 

















For Yards and mee Sub- 


_ ORNATE FENCE 


mii Zot, Chershen and Cemeteries, 
INLD i DAD Rea. DX Catalogue Free. 


= SPRING FENCE CO., 
Box B. Winchester, Indiana. 


M. M. S. POULTRY 
palt cost of Netting; 
Requires few posts, no : 


rails. Best Hog, Farm, Yard, 
Cemetery Fences. Freight paid. 
KANSAS STEEL & WIRE WORKS. Kansas City, Mo. 

















FENCING MACHINES, 


$5, $10 and $15 delivered, 
Eureka Fence Mfg. Co. 


BOX G,. RICHMOND, IND. 








Always grow splensia 
crops of even-sized pota. - 
e<"  toes, which are free from - 


bel 


2 rot and scab. 


They may be used with - 
~ or without stable ma- 
nure with perfect ,y 
success. 
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Working Up a Log Pile. 


c. 0. ORMSBEE, 
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In building the log pile, a little calcula- 
tion may save considerable time and much 
hard work., A location should be selected 
where the ground slopes at the rate of 
about 1 ft in 16. Select a log about 1 ft in 
diameter for a head log. Place it in position 
at the head of the skidway and notch deep- 
ly 2 ft from each end. 

For skids, use straight poles 6 inches in 
diameter at the large end and as long as 
can be found. Spruce is best for this pur- 
pose. Place the latge ends in the notches 
in the head log, letting the ends project 8 in 
beyond. The lower side should be hewed 
off so as to allow the carriage to be placed 
partly under them. Let the small ends ex- 
tend up the hill at right angles to the head 
log. Put sufficient blocking under them so 





MODEL LOG PILE, 


that they cannot bend or break. Notch the 
skids lightly, exactly over the head log. 
Now draw four large logs. Place one of 
them in the notches and roll the others as 
close as possible, but do not put any on 
the top of these four first logs, for they will 
be liable to roll down against the carriage 
or the saw. But back of them pile as high 
as you please. Nothing will be gained, 
however, by piling more than three or four 
logs high. 

When the machine arrives, place the car- 
riage as far under the skids as possible and 
allow the trucks room to move. Let the 
**hedgehog”’ be just outside the skids, and 
set the machine to this position. When 
ready to saw, place the trucks 4 ft from the 
farther end of the carriage. Roll on the 
first log and’saw off 4 ft. The log will then 
balance on the trucks and it should be 
rolled back and off on the ground on the 
lower side of the carriage, where it will 
prevent any log from rolling over the car- 
riage. For the other logs, place the trucks 
as far back as possible. 

It is much better to split the blocks into 
slabs as fast as they come from the ma- 
chine. This saves much handling and heavy 
lifting, and besides the wood will never 
again split as easily as when first sawed. 
Ordinarily five men will be required; two 
men with the machine, two men to take 
away and split the blocks, and one man 
to handle the logs. When circumstances 
will permit, considerable labor can be saved 
by having a man and team to draw the 
logs as needed instead of building a log 
pile. When this is done, the skidway 
should be built as described, but it need be 
only about 20 ft in length. 





The Bud Worm—tast spring, in going 
through my orchard, to see what the fruit 
prospect was, I opened several fruit buds 
and found inclosed therein a very active 
worm or maggot about one-half inch long 
and brown in color. The greater number of 
buds that I examined had a maggot inthem. 
However, the trees were covered with bloom 
and one would have thought there was a 
good prospect for fruit, but after being in 
bloom several days I noticed that quite 9 
large proportion of the clusters of bios- 
soms hung by a tag or little bark,. which 
gave way after a while. Dr E. P. Felt, the 
state entomologist, recommends spraying 
theroughly with paris green, london purple 
or other arsenite at the time the buds are 
unfolding, and repeating it, if necessary, a 





WORTH KNOWING 


week or 10 days later.—[William Dougall, 
Schenectady Co, N Y. 





Catalogs Acknowledged. 


Ames Plow Co, Boston, Mass, and New 
York. Matthews’s new universal seeding and 
cultivating implements. 

L. E. Archias Seed Co, Carthage, Mo. Ii- 
lustrated catalog and price list of vegetable, 
flower and farm seeds, garden tools, fertiliz- 
ers, etc. 

Edgar Fanning Weeder Co, Calverton, N Y. 
Illustrated circular of .this famous weeder, 
adjustable to all riding or walking two-horse 
cultivators. 

J. E. Hutton & Son, Conyngham, Pa. Illus- 
trated price list of transplanted vegetable and 
flower plants. 

Mr and Mrs J. G. Lembke, Griswold, Ia. An- 
nual catalog and price list of the Pleasant 
Valley poultry and seed farm. Choice seed 
corn and potatoes specialties. 

R. 8S. Jonnston, Stockley, Del. Wholesale 
price list of the Sussex nursery stock. 

Ross Bros, Worcester, Mass. A very large 
catalog of agricultural implements, fertilizers, 
hardware and vegetable, grass and flower 
seeds. 

S. J. Smith, Manchester, N Y. Circular and 
price list of seed potatoes, wheat, corn and 
oats. 

Kelly Foundry and Machine Co, Goshen, Ind. 
Galvanized steel tanks and water heaters and 
feed cookers. 

Northrup, King & Co, Minneapolis, Minn. 
An illustrated catalog of vegetables, grain, 
fruit, plants and flowers. 

The Hydro-Lactic Cream Separator Co, Ni- 
agara Falls, N Y, and Canada. 

Pleasant Valley N urseries, Moorestown, N J. 
Nuts, pears, plums, all small fruits. 

Peter Henderson & Co, 35 and 37 Cortlandt 
— N Y. Hay and pasture grass seed mix- 
ures. 

D. Hill, Dundee, Ill. Evergreens a specialty. 

The William H. Moon Co, Morrisville, Pa. 
All kinds of nursery stock. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. * 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


ern on 


THIS DEPARTMENT LA one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very = cost one can advertise pou 
try, dogs and live stock “ut all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, S, help or situations wanted.’ In fact, anything 


"THE ADDIiEss must b '° 
yest, e counted oS on part of the adver 


t, coun 
— a ash "mist aqqemeeny each. and advertise- 
a on te € — on, a8 we cannot forward re- 
a a 2. re Gollowi Friday to cusrantes insertion 
owing week. iseme: 
“FARMS FOR SALE” x Sot be Aorat ay 
rates, but — aoe Son tr 2 be canuler rate of sixty 
tents 6 Bi. lin g0 on a page. 
LACK: PRoED TYP r, w display of any kind will 
d under this "nea, = making a small adv as 


be altowe as a la 7. mathe 
= cemers nge” advertis is 
h insertion. aan 








THE RATE for 
only five cents a word ea 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE VE STOCK. 


IR SALE—Gilt 
sexes, Orders LTE od ‘cent ‘iret es, a — 
SPOCK FARM. West Richmon *, seesrapdacemenkan 





RDERS poset fon spring stock. Chester White 
Oa swine, Shropshire sheep, ee eek turkeys, B B Rocks, 
y's SPRAGUE, Walssoes. 3 Y. we 

OLAND-China at 8a Hidestretchers, Te- 

cumsehs, Cl a Pigs, % orders doo 
WM M BIGHAM & SONS," Gettwters, _ 


=ne overstocked will sell choicely Scale J peif- 
one to 13 month Ti 
Powbsl. Gttat be eee 


ERSEYS, St Lambert and Combination, for oy 














EGGs AND POULTRY. 


HICKS for sale, just hatched, from thoroughbred 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, 8c each. Can ship 1000 miles; 
safe arrival guaranteed ; orders booked now; circular free: 
Supresposidence solicited. LLOYD Y. 8S CONOVER: 
nton 
AKRED Plymouth Rock pbight Brahma, © I Game 
8 7 my 16, $1.00. Strawberry plants, $2.00 
pe ITY pla nts. $6.00, per 1000. Circular tree, 
Ww. BRUNDAGE =, Elm Tree Farm, West Lenox, Pa. 
BY F A! FEndot cockerels ee strain, fl. Pi, eg! 
15 White Wyandot, Barred pos aN as 5 $ oo si 
Vigorous’ yearling stock. N POU LTRY 
1 tvs, xford Flats, 


OFF Plymouth Rocks m3 White Wyandots. Stock and 
gs for sale. Prize winners at Boston and New York. 
Circula r fre. JAMES H. CORWITH, Water Mill, N Y. 


W ats Wyandots and Buff Plymouth Bost, a few 
good trios at $5.00, bred from the sam ock as my 
prize winners. JAMES ‘H. CORW ITH, W ater Mill, N Y. 


L eeetes. Single Gom> Brown ana % hite, 
4 remiums agerstowr Wast 
eggs, $1 per 15. J. L. BIGHAM. Gettysburg, ena: 


Wir, ha th Rocks! = $2.00 each, eggs, 
-six six 
JOHN HERR siteNK: eh eee am 


gw ~~ §-F, instead of 50. Hew sre beats 
safer, r 8 
FRED GRUNDY, Morrisonville, Ti ee 


9 pa ap posites. cees,. pig epee, Conan hares, all de- 
owes’ 
Se TEnony. Osta a ot in colore page book, 10c. 


peuion sock Brown Leghorns, Barred and White 
cks 
KI ILLEN: Fete Der eggs $ ock for sale. J. W. 


Grr. yo. pt ag oye Bad Mis Minorcas ty Lee 
ite orns, ‘ p o 
MER, So Gibson, Pa. ae ae 8 Dwigecons 


B lengranteed Rocks, White Leghorns, Black Minorcas, eggs 
ore $1.00 sitting. E. H. WHARTON, Key- 














heavy 























a Rose Comb White Leghorns 
iand Vt. $1; hatch guaranteed. «~ JONES, North fiart. 


GO Tas $3, 15 for $1 and 2 medicated nest eggs, 25 va- 
; circular free. WHITNEY BROS, Triangle, 








Site wz yandot cockerels that weigh ENS, Wit to 8 pounds, 
fine stock, $2 each. Write C. STEV Wilson, NY 





HOMPSON’S strain Barred Rocks, fine mating matings; Cpa, 
15, $1.00; 45, $2.00. WILLIAM PAL MER, Grooms, N Y 


AMMOTH Pekin ducks and FE: for hatching, 
cheap. EXCELSIOR STOCK FA i, Waterloo, NY: 


oR Ru ROOKSIDE, * Nelson, Pa, ° breeds thoroughbreds. 
Eggs, 9c for 15. Our ‘catalog for stamp 


Bee Wyandot, Buff Rock, Black Java cockerels, $2.00 
Boston winners). FIELD; Somers, Ct. 


ARTRIDGE Cochin eggs, $2.00 sitting. W. L. MINCH, 
Shiloh, N J. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 
S Mie potatoss. Sir Walter pa lcign. ety, ores, Mery 
hbred, Uncle Sam and Carman No 3 


wy. BURNETT, Phelps, 
Ref, Lyons ‘National 




















EED corn. Double, tested, selected; 80-day_ Flints, 
Ey Huron Dent, Ey G olden Dent,’ $1.00; Pride of 
| age -- Giant | Ensilage, on Mine, Se: a 
mi as 1; new 3s, lsc each; 

oor. Erie. "SiEGEL the Seedsman, Erie, Pa. 


pez TOES—Do you want seed? Low freights on Maule’s 
Commercial, Queen, Pingree, and list forty yv arieties, 
Don’t order a barr 

SMITH’ iS) POTA. 





description m (oats, ss sam le free). 
&@ car; write els, §2. 8. J, 
TO FARM, Box 4, * Manchester, N 
guyme Leaf blackberry, mammoth pn so plants for 
pa at fifteen cents each, $1.50 Jon dozen poste aid; 
e for thorough bred eae. 
mar liiview, Escambia Co, 
REES—Exceilent pudces mn 10c 
each. Send to G. © OLESALE NURS- 
ERIES, Dansville, = *y oo “80 pp catalog. Secure varie- 
ties now, pay in spring. 
S ‘pure potatoes. Carman No 3,- large, smooth, sound, 
ye well sorted; best late white market. variet 
No catalog. C. 








ear and plum, 








FL YADOuarrens 7 for corona 73 seed potatoes, the 
of choice strawberry 


rth 
Pianta, Catalog, free. SOHN w. “HALL, Marion Station, 





TRAWBERRY plants.. Johuson’s arly and other new 
varieties per _thousan sorts, $1.59. 
List on application. CHAS DARKER. Milford, Del. 


ov Bosserelt tow strawberry, fine flavor, very produc- 


2c f ot two plants or so al dozen. Price 
list, “WITTTAM PALM 


Grooms, 
URE seed tatoes, —. Sir Sine Raleigh and 
other varieties. For price and circular, address S. M. 
POTTER, Holland Patent, N Y¥. 











cows, 7 heifers, 18 bulls. S. E. NIVIN, Landenbu oy 
EGISTERED O 1.0 
STERED OTC swine for sale. E. J. ADAMS: 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 





OULTRY, —~_ and roduce ld comm 
highest prices. T. “ HOOVER, Philadelphia Pa, pass 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OGS for sale of all kind i, and hares; 
D985 feiss of A, Hinds: Pigeons and hares: 6 conte 








RBED wire fence builder, two dollars. lar. 
B4 Vv. SCHMELZ, Sylvan Lake, Fla. — 


AStTHMA— —Free samples a Sibbald’s Asthm 

mailed to any sufferer to rs unelt its mecits. © *, me 
after a i guilering, Try it yourself. G. SIBBALD, 
3 New Yi 





OTATOES—Commercial, Endurance, Raleigh, Carman 


P iM, ee and others. Fine seed; list free. CREST 
FARM, Box 60, Dalton, Pa. 


FOr, LE—Seed corn, Kansas best. Write for sample. 
HUMBOLDT GRAIN EXCHANGE, Humboldt, Kan. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$ | OO = per month. Agents are eaking this sum _ sell- 

ing our goods. d mee iat and full 

instructions. AMERICAN ENG’G WoRK Mar- 
quette Bldg, Chicago. 

E C a week and expenses to men _ with rigs to 

m' our oultry compound. Send stamp. 

JAVELLE MFG co, pt 18, Parsons, Kan. 


FURS. 














rE, make if easy for you to put our own gutters 
and save you money. ae ‘don’t. want a fur- 
nace for wood or coal B EYM ORouthampton, Mass. 


E> = Agency, eae ow spply ey te the. Rent 
i bo 


Ww 4s Fors and gir a work for as: send stamp 
to SICK SUPPLY CO, Esopus, N Y. 


JPENCING for sh in rolls 150, feet long, Sinch mesh, 
F best pu a wire ‘galvanined Be per roll; 


circulars give 
hares wanted. 


vAMES CASE, ce al is 
 CHIGAN White cents bushel on 
cars; bags free C. M LLEN Ger . Geneva. N Y. 

















KUNK, mink, fox and other raw furs wanted. Highest 
prices paid. W. G. FULTON, Stewartstown, Pa. 


a furs. highest_prices. Write for list. J. 1. 
GLEED, tak /— —e wy. 


Satisfactory Results. 


Mr. Wm. Perry of Cool Springs, Del., in a 
letter just received says, “My small ad- 
vertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of the American Agriculturist has 
given me quite satisfactory results.” 














y 
J. MAXSON, Little. 








Tobacco Crop and Market. 


How the Porto Rico Tariff Stands. 


As it passed the house and is now under 
consideration in the senate, the new Porto 
Rico tariff allows goods from the island 
to enter the states at 15 per cent of ex- 
isting duties, which are 35c p lb on filler 
goods. This means a duty of 5\%c p Ib on 
low grade leaf and 27%c on wrappers. As 
the value of Porto Rico leaf in New York 
city in bond is about 12c p lb, the duty add- 
ed would bring it up to 17 or 18c. Had the 
25 per cent plan prevailed the duty would 
have been 8%c. Porto Rico leaf, sold at a 
profit at 17 to 18c, will surely compete with 
our filler raising states. If the U S dept of 
agri sends experts there to show Porto Ri- 
cans how to raise and improve their tobac- 
co, aS seems likely, or if American tobacco 
combines buy land and adopt improved 
methods of culture, as they have done in 
Cuba, our growers in the filler states have 
much to fear in future years, especially 
when we consider the act is operative but 2 
yrs. The imports of leaf at filler rates last 
year were 13,000,000 Ibs. 

A Washington man has invented a ma- 
chine which will take the stem out of to- 
bacco. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been spent in experimenting all over 
the south to obtain such a machine, and 
the problem is claimed to have heen golved 
by employing compress2d air. Thousands 
of hands are annually employed in stem- 
ming tobacco, as it all has to have the 
midrib removed. Much of the work is done 
by women and girls. It is estimated $5,000,- 
000 is expended annually in stemming the 
crop. As one machine will dc the work 
of several hands, it looks as though a small 
army will soon find itself out of employ- 
ment. The contrivance by which Mr Hud- 
son solved this puzzle consists of a box, 
through the outside trough of which there 
is a strong current of air, which does most 
of the work, the air cleaning the leaf at the 
same time that it stems it. 

Japan is said to have produced 102,000,000 
lbs tobacco in 1899 and 69,500,000 Ibs in ’98, 
while 21,600,000 lbs was imported in ’99 and 
41,000,000 in ’98. .The figures for 1899 are for 
only 8 mos of the year. As 101,673 a were 
planted the yield would be about 1000 Ibs 
pa. Exports from the U §S to Japan were: 
1894, 11,000 lbs; ’95, 73,500; ’96, 237,000;. ’97, 
861,700; ’°98, 2,751,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Dullness generally exists 
among growers and packers so far as sales 
are concerned. Deliveries, however, are‘be- 
ing Rept up steadily. Prices hold firm 
among growers, and it is the general belief 
that all tobacco, new and old, will be taken. 
Pa leaf has been well bought up in manu- 
facturing centers and very little desirable 
stock, especially for binders, is held. 

There is much ado in regard to some 
manufacturers raising wages. Is it any 
wonder, when we see the great advance in 
price of their products? Will this help the 
general labor of the country and especial- 
ly the farmers, who pay in cheap grain?— 
id. . A. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 








F. B. Mills, the well known seedsman of 
Rose Hill, N Y, is making a special offer on 
ginseng seed and plants. He issues a book- 
let on the subject explaining the simplicity 
of its cultivation, and its uses. This, how- 
ever, is only incidental to his regular seed 
line which embraces all the standard varie- 
ties of field, garden and flower seeds, and 
many novelties originated by Mr Mills. 
His ad, which appears in another column, 
offers special inducements which our read- 
ers would do well to investigate. P!c.- 
send for his regular seed catalog, which is 
sent free, and kindly mention this paper. 


The Prairie State Incubator Co’s exhibits 


at the late poultry show held in Boston and 
Madison Square Garden, New York, drew 
enormous crowds of -intensely interested 
people. The 2,600 chickens hatched at Bos- 
ton were the most attractive of all things 
at the New England show. Our readers in- 
terested in chickens should write Prairie 
State Incubator Co, Homer City, Pa, for 
their 128-page catalog. It contains fifty 
colored plates and a large number of photo- 
engravings showing the model poultry 
farms of America, and fully explaining 
their new appliances. 


, 
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RACTICAL painters say that when 
they come to repaint a house 
which hasbeen painted with ready- 
mixed paint or combination White Lead 
(so-called), it costs moré to prepare the 
surface than to apply the paint. 

The moral is to use only Pure White 
Lead, because it is not only more durable, 
but is always in good condition for repaint- 


ing. These brands are genuine. 


Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 

obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints ’’ forwarded upon application. 


Fore For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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1A VEHICLE SUGGESTION. 


There is no need of paying several profits on your Car- 
riage, Buggy or Wagon purchase. We sell you direct at 
menor s ‘pelaea, make shipments on approval and pay all 
freight charges if goods are not as represented. 

Our goods are built of best material, with best 
workmanship; have exclusive design and 


every modern feature. 


the many advantages we offer. Every vehicle is 
thoroughly examined before shipping and was 
guaranteed. Send for catalogue—mailed free. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 


219Wells Sti, 


Our catalogue tells all 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


















WE MAKE less on each sale than any other 
firm —not because we are charitable, but 
because we know it is best for us in the end to give 
purchasers the greatest possible value. Nothing 
cheap goes into our goods. Prices are $20 to $150 
lower than others on same grade. We cheerfully 
ship on inspection. If you like our policy, write 
‘to-day for our free, large, illustrated catalogue. 
Edw. W. Walker Carriage Co., 958th St., Goshen, Ind. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANI> 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
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Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1900 | 1899 | 1900 , 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago. ......... 65 | .68%| 34%) 344) 23%) 26% 
New York........ 76 | 81Yg) 42%) .424¢] .29%4) 33% 
Boston ..-.0.0006+ = — | Ad%) -434—) 32%) 3746 
Mi sckcatcece’ 71%! .71%| 36 | 34 | 2449} .28 
St Louis ....... .| 6949] .7144] 34 | .33 | .24%4) .28 
Minneapolis..... 64, 66%) 32%) 30 | .23%) .27 
Liverpool........ -8844| .87 51%] .475,[ — _ 





At Chicago, the wheat market has shown 
a little strength resulting in an advance so 
small that it is hardly worth recording. 
The firmer condition was the result of 
higher European cables and report of crop 
damage in the Mississippi valley states. 
Before the recent heavy snowstorm, fields 
were practically bare all winter and se- 
rious injury from freezing was _ feared. 
With 12 to 18 in snow on many of the fields 
from Ohio west to Kan, the prospect of 
crop damage was considerably reduced; 
then, too, liberal receipts from primary 
points, with the export aemand for flour 
small, prevented any material change. The 
flour market, however, showed a healthier 
condition than for the same period last 
year, due to low freight rates from Minne- 
apolis to tidewater. Cash wheat sold a 
little below 65c p bu, advancing slightly be- 
yond that figure, then reacting and remain- 
ing fairly steady at about 65c. May de- 
livery showed a range of less than Ic, vary- 
ing from 655%@66%ec p bu, the higher quo- 
tation prevailing most of the time. The 
foreign demand for wheat and flour is 
weak, export trade being very quiet. 

The corn market showed more life than 
jwheat, and trade was moderately active. 
Producers still show a disposition to hold. 
Receipts are not oppressive, and this, in 
connection with a strong foreign market 
and a slight advance at Liverpool and Lon- 
den, resulted in increasing the price about 
le for the week. From 33%c values gradu- 
lally crept up to 34%c. May delivery was 
‘also firm, selling for 355%c, which is about 
‘lc above the previous quotations. The vis- 
ible supply continues small and as the con- 
‘sumption is heavy on the farm and the 
foreign demand good, the tone of the mar- 
ket is satisfactory. 

Very little doing in oats. Prices are prac- 
tically unchanged, there being no disposi- 
tion to get away from 22%@23c p bu, while 
stock for May delivery is quoted at 23%c p 
bu. Offerings quite free at country points, 
but outside of that the situation is with- 
out special interest. 

Quietness characterizes the rye market. 
Demand light with practically no trading 
done; receipts small. No 2 in store 54%c p 
bu, choice lots running about ic higher. 

Maiting grades of barley offered spar- 
ingly and the demand indifferent. The 
market is lifeless. Fairly good malting 
grades 37@38%c, with the best lots brirg- 
ing 3914%4@4le p bu. 


Trade in flaxseed restreted; offerings are 


small and movement insignificant. No 1 
N W $1 60 p bu, Sept around 1 10% and Oct 
1 09%. 

Timothy seed shows some activity, par- 
ticularly im the better grades. Choice lots 
sell as high as $2 45 p ctl, with common to 
fair 2 10@2 30. Clover steady at 8 30 p ctl. 
Other grass seeds imactive; buckwheat 95c 
@1 p 100 lbs. 
| At New York, lifelessness characterized 
the wheat market. Crop conditions have 
changed but little. The export demand is 
small No 2 red winter sells around 75%4c. 
Flour dull in sympathy with wheat, stand- 
ard brands $3 80@3 $3 p bbl. Rye flour 
steady, 3 40@3 65 for Sood to fcy; buck- 
wheat flour 1 65@1 75 Corn firm on good 
export demand, No 2 fm store 42%c. Oats 
uninteresting, No 2 mixed 29%c p bu in 
store, fey white clipped 38c. Clover seed 
6@9 50 p ctl, timothy 2°50@3 50. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, trade steady. 
Fresh eggs 17@19c p dz, chickens 10@tlic p 
lb d w, broilers 17@18c, turkeys 12@14c, 
ducks 9@10c, geese 9$@10c, veal calves 5%@ 
64c 1 w, hogs 5@5%c, milch cows $25@40 
each. Corn 40@48c p bu, oats 31@33c, rye 
56@58c, beans 2@2 20, bran 17@18 p ton, cot- 





THE LATEST 
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tonseed meal 25@26, middlings 17 50@20, hay 
12 50@16. Apples 2 50@3 50 p bbl, onions 1@ 
1 50, potatoes 1 50@1 75, turnips Tic, squash 
1@1 50. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 16@16%c p dz, tur- 
keys 11@13c p 1b d w, capons 12@lic, chick- 
ens 10@13e, fowls 10@lic, hogs 5%@6%c, 
veal 74@9%c. Beans $2@2 50 p bu, pota- 
toes 52@56c, onions 40@45c, turnips 20@25c, 
eabbage 20@32 p ton, carrots 10@12, hay 


“12 50@14, linseed meal 25 60, apples 3 25@4 


p bbl. 

At Rochester, apples 75c@$1 p bu, beans 
22, onions 35@40c, potatoes 45@50c, me- 
mium clover seed 6 50@7, timothy 1 65@ 
1 75, red top 1 25, oats 28@30c, rye 58@60c, 
barley 48@45c, middlings 17@18 p ton, bran 
16@17, corn meal 18@19, hay 12@14. Steers 
7%@9c p lb a w, calves 9@9%c, lambs 10@ 
lic, chickens 10@11c, fowls 9@10c, turkeys 11 
@l3c, fresh eggs 19@20c. 

At Syracuse, apples 85c@$1 p bu, beans 
2@2 25, onions 30@40c, turnips 25@40e, pota- 
toes 40@45c, corn 45c, oats 3l1c, rye 56c, bran 
16 75 p ton, cottonsed meal 26, middlings 17, 
hay 13@15. Fresh eggs i6c p dz, chickens 
12@13c p lb d w, turkeys l6c, ducks 16@ 
16%c, hogs 6@6 50 p 109 lbs d w, cabbage 
2 50 p 100. 

At Watertcwn, beef $6@8 p 109 Ibs, spring 
lamb 10c p lb, mutton 9c, veal 9@9%c, pork 
5@6c, fowls 12c, ducks 12c. Onions 60@70c p 
bu, beans 2 40@2 50, potatoes 50c, beets 40@ 
50c, carrots 35@40c, turnips 40c, fresh eggs 
17e p dz, corn meal 17 p ton, bran 19, mid- 
dlings 19. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, fresh eggs 13@l4c 
p dz, chickens 9c p Ib 1 w, fowls 8c, turkeys 
8c, ducks 8c, geese $3@5 p dz. Wheat 73%c 
p bu, oats 26c, rye 60@62c, barley 48@50c, 
timothy seed prime 1 20@1 30, clover 4@4 50, 
onions 45@48c, potatoes 45@48c. Bran 14 25 
@14 50 p ton, middlings 14 75@15 25, timothy 
hay 11 25@14, cabbage 30@35. Steers 4 25@ 
5 40 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 6 25@7 50, hogs 
4 60@5, sheep 4 25@6, lambs 6 25@7 50. 

At Columbus, corn 35@37c p bu, oats 25c, 
rye 40@45c, wheat 67@68c, potatoes 42@47c, 
onions 43@60c, turnips 25c, beans $1 95@2 05, 
clover seed $8 75@9 50, timothy 2 75@2 95, 
red top 3 75@10 50, cabbage firm at 30 p ton, 
bran 15, shorts 14, middlings 16, screenings 
15, hay 12@13. Apples 2 25@3 50 p bbl, fresh 
eggs 14c p dz, chickens 8c p lb d w, broil- 
ers 12c, turkeys 8@10c, ducks 8@9c, steers 
5@5 50 p 100 Ibs 1 w, veal calves 5@5 50, 
sheep 5 50@6 50, milch cows 25@40. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, corn 3814c 
p bu, oats 2814c, potatoes 50@60c, onions 45 
@55c, spinach 40@60c, beans $2 25@2 30, ap- 
ples 2 50@3 75 p bbl, sweet potatoes 2 50@ 
275. Fresh eggs 14%@15%c, chickens 10@ 
lic p Ib 1 w, fowls 9@9%4c, turkeys 10@13c, 
steers 4@44c, veal calves 6@6%c, sheep 5%4@ 
6%c. Hay 15 50@16 50 p ton, bran 16@18, 
middlings 16@17, linseed meal 28@29, cot- 
tonseed meal 25@26. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 


COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
Hogs 





Cattle Sheep 








Chicago, fs 100 whapul 
New York. 

Buffalo.. + e0ce 
Kansas City .. eoecececs 
tn COT 








At Chicago, receipts of cattle are lighter 
than expected and for fair to good animals 
prices are firm, tending upward. As is al- 
ways the case, poor stuff was disposed of 
with some difficulty. The demand for cows 
and canners was a feature, and good to 
choice cows were wanted at slightly higher 
prices. Fair to good sold freely. Stockers 
and feeders commanding considerable at- 
tention. For really good young cattle the 
market was firm. The bulk of the really 
choice beef steers sold around $6, with fcy 
export cattle at 25@35c higher. Choice veal 
steady at 7 75. Quotations follow: 


Fancy beef steers, 86 15@6% Canners. $2 25@ 315 


Good to extra. 530G@62 Fi selected. 4 480 

Common to fair, 420@5 25 Stockers. 450 to 450 lbs. 3 § 450 

exas steers, 315@465 Calves. 300 Ibe up, 3 5% 

Native heifers, +t. 3 Calves, veal. 5 775 
2 


Poor to fey ext 

In the hog market temporary weakness is 
a feature and although prices hold up well, 
there is no very marked change in values. 
Receipts are somewhat restricted by bad 
weather in the west, and the arrivals are 
about the same as last year. The 5c mark 


MARKETS 


was not reached, except in a few cases of 
very fine hogs. The bulk of the arrivals 
sell for 4 85@4 90. Buyers still claim that 
hogs are higher than provisions and at- 
tempt to push down prices. 

Sheep continue to arrive in large num- 
bers, but the demand is strong and the 
market firm, with the offerings at once ab- 
sorbed at good prices. Buyers objected to 
the high price, but they want the animals 
and have to pay for them. The market has 
shown remarkable firmness under the lib- 
eral receipts for some weeks past. Good 
choice wethers sell for $5 40@6, with fcy lots 
at a premium; yearlings 6@6 55, fair to fcy 
lambs 5 55@7 50. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle market was 
steady, arrivals amounting to 48 carloads 
Monday of this week. Light butchers’ stuff 
somewhat higher, with prices of other 
grades unchanged. 
Extra, 11450 to 1500 Ths, #5 55@3 95 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibe, 


5 25@5 50 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Lbs, 4 00@4 60 


Poor to good fat bulls, $2 54@4 ro 
Poor to good fatcows. 2 50@430 
Heifers, 7U0 to 1100 ibs, on (0@4 75 


Cc aura. 710 to 900 Ibs, : 00@3 90 Bologna cows,phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 35 @450 F’sh cows & springers,20 00(@50 : 
Com to good fatoxen, 325475 Veal calves, 6 %@7 


Receipts of hogs amounted to 50 pte 
deck cars Monday of this week, with prices 
slightly higher; the demand strong. Fair 
to medium $5 15@5 20, heavy 5 15, yorkers 
5 05@5 15, pigs 4 70@4 80. Sheep market was 
strong under fairly liberal receipts amount- 
ing to 20 double deck cars Monday of this 
week. Prime wethers in demand at 64 20 
@6 40, fair to good 5 90@6 10. Lambs 6@ 
7 50, calves in liberal supply at 6@7 50. 


At Buffalo, cattle market opened strong 
Monday of this week, when 90 cars came 
forward. Shipping steers sell largely at 


.$4 60@5 35, extra to fancy usual premium, 


best stock cattle 4 50@4 75, veal calves dull 
at 5 50@7 75, or %c lower than last week. 
Hogs steady, Monday’s supply 75 double 
decks. Medium and heavy droves 5 1@ 
5 20, yorkers 5 10@5 15, common pigs 4 990. 
Sheep market active, lambs higher. Good 
buteher sheep 6@6 50, yearlings 6 75, culls 
dull at 4@4 50. Lambs quotable at 7 75@ 
785 for best, or 15@20c higher than last 
Thursday. 

At New York, cattle supplies moderate 
with demand for steers good, cows slow. 
Fair to good beeves $4 70@5 50, prime 5 60, 
oxen 3 10@5, bulls 3 55@4 35, cows 2 75@3 65. 
The hog market weak, good to prime 5 20@ 
5 30, pigs5@5 15. Supply of sheep limited and 
market~ steady. Common to choice mut- 
tons 4 50@6 25, lambs 6 50@8 25, dressed 
lambs 10@12c. 


The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, there is very littl change in 
the horse market. Buyers for export, espe- 
cially for the English trade, are taking a 
great many good horses. High-class coach 
and driving horses are scarce and wanted. 
Quotations follow: 

Express and heavy draft,.-.....--... $70a250 
1150 to 1400-]1b chunks,...... 





Carriage teams...... . 200@300 
Pc kon dada bene ndns doce scarecseacctad 65@200 
eRe Terre 65@ 

General purpose,........ --30@ 90 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


The first half of March finds the price of 
butter about Ic p Ib higher than in late 
Feb. Recent ups and downs in the butter 
market influenced dealers to buy only 
enough stock for their actual demand and 
when supplies became light there was a2 
general scramble to replenish stock. Offer- 
ings continued small and the price had to 
rise. There is, however, no great scarcity 
of butter and the market is in a healthy 
condition, 


New York—At Albany, cmy tubs 25@ 
26c, prints 26@27c, dairy 234%@24%c.—At 
Syracuse, cmy tubs 22@24c, prints 23@25c, 
dairy 20@23c.—At Buffalo, cmy prints 26@ 
26%c, state dairy ch 22@23c, crock _fey 21@ 
22c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 26@27c, dairy 
24@25c.—At Rochester, Elgin 26@28c, state 
cmy 25c, dairy 23@24c. 

At New York, market rules steady at 
slight drop in prices. Cmy western extra 
firm at 25c, firsts 24@24%4c, state extra 25c, 
firsts 24@24%4c, state dairy fcy 24c, firsts 22@ 
23145c, ch rolls 18@20c, western imt cmy ex- 
tra 22@23%¢c, firsts 21@22c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, fey Elgin 
cmy 25% @26%c, Ohio 22@28c, roll 17@20c.— 
At Philadelphia, cmy extra 26%@27c, imt 
cemy 19@23c, ladle 17@20c. 














Ohio—At Cincinnati, fey Elgin emy 25% 
@26e, state cmy 21@22c, dairy fcy 17@18c.— 
At Columbus, cmy tubs 25c, prints 26c, ordi- 
nary dairy 17%éc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy extra 26 
@27c, prints 28@29c, dairy 24@25c. 

At Boston, offerings somewhat freer, but 
choice table stock is still in very moder- 
ate supply and recent high prices generally 
sustained. Vt and N H cmy extra 27@27%c, 
N Y 27@27t4c, western 26%@27c, firsts 24@ 
264ece, Vt dairy extra 24@25c, N Y 23@2é4c, 
firsts 22@22%4c, imt cmy 20@2I1c. 


The Cheese Market. 


The continued firmness in the cheese 
market irfluenced dealers to enlarge their 
stock and this together with good home 
consumption and export demand made a 
very fair trade. Good under-priced full 
cream and light skims are especially scarce. 
Fancy colored full cream firm at 1314c, 
white %c lower. Cable advices indicate a 
rising foreign market and exporters have 
paid 13c for good stock. 

New York—At Albany, cheddars 12@13c, 
flats 114%@12%4c.—At Syracuse, cheddars 12 
@i3c.—At Buffalo, full cream 11@13%4c.—At 
Watertown, 13c.—At Rochester, twins l4c. 

At New York, prices remain firm, with 
a fair home and export demand. State fcy 
colored 134@13%c, good to prime 12@12%%c, 
light skims 10@11%c, part 9@10c, full 4@5c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Ohio full 
cream 1214%4.@13c, N Y 13@13%c, light skims 
10@12%c. At Philadelphia, N Y full cream 
124% @13%c, part skims 9@12c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 12%c, twins 
121%4c, Young America 13%c, N Y cheddar 
13144c.—At Columbus, N Y cheddar 15c, Ohio 
13@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
134%@13%c, Ohio picnic 124%@12%c. Pe TERA. 

At Boston, market remains firm. New 
York extra 13@13\%c, firsts 12@12%4c, Vt ex- 
tra 13c, sage 13@13%c, western twins 11@ 
12%c, Ohio flats 12@12%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wil sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Apples. 


Recent mail advices from James Adam, 
Son & Co, Liverpool, indicate a _ slightly 
firmer market for choice Cal apples, selling 
as high as $2 22 p bx. A lot of 290 bxs fcy 
sold at 2 04, 600 at 1 44.. The bulk of the ap- 
ple supply is from Canada, arriving in good 
ecndition. Baldwins are quoted at 3 60@ 
492 p bbl, Ben Davis 3 84@4 80, Golden 
Russets 3 84@4 80. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING MCH 3, 
Liver- Lon- Glas- 
pool don gow Other Total 





New York, 1,060 858 os 200 2,118 
Portland, 5,446 ae a — 5,446 
St John, 1,229 -- _ _ 1 229 
This week, 7,735 858 — 200 8,793 
Last year, 15,474 636 1,974 240 18,324 


This se’s’n, 614,891 278,859 210,531 117,701 1,221,982 
Last se’s’n, 644,784 241,891 179,338 79,938 1,145,951 

At New York, market remains steady un- 
der moderate supply and fair demand. Ben 
Davis fcy $3@4 75, fair 2 50@3, Spitz 3@5 50, 
Spy 2 25@3 25, Baldwin fcy 3 50@4 25, fair 
2 50@3 25, Greening fcy 3@4 75, fair 2 50 
@3. 

Beans. 

At New York, quiet, at unchanged prices, 
Choice marrow $2 20@2 25 p bu, fair 2@2 15, 
ch medium 2 10, fair 1 90@2 05, state and 
Mich pea 2 05@2 10, red kidney 2@2 15, 
white 2 50, yellow eye ch z 30@2 35, Cal lima 
3 50, foreign giants 2 75@2 80, pea 1 85@1 95, 
green peas 1 25@1 30. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, with free offerings and 
light demand, market rules weak. Apples 
ch to fey evap’d 6%@7kc p Ib, fair to prime 
4%@6c, sun-dried 4%@5t%c, chops $1 50@1 55 
p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1@1 12. Evap’d 
raspberries 13@13%c, blackberries 7@71éc, 
huckleberries 14@15c, cherries 15@16c. 


Eggs. 

An egg dealer in Manchester, N H, has 
made a contract for 150 cars fresh eggs 
to be shipped from Kansas to N E dur- 
ing a period of seven weeks, beginning 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


March 16. No price is named; the eggs are 
to go in eastern cold storage houses. 

At New York, trade is fairly active, but 
with freer offerings, prices are lower. Near- 
by fey 14%@l5c p dz, state and Pa av prime 
14@14%4c, western prime at mark 14@14%c, 
southern 13@14c, duck eggs 22@28c. 

At Bostén, prices lower and irregular, 
market unsettled. Nearby fcy 18c p dz, 
eastern 13@1lic, Vt and N H ch 14@l1ic, west- 
ern 13@14%c, southern 13%@1é4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, trade is good at slightly 
higher prices. Fla oranges $4@6 p bx, tan- 
gerines 5@10, mandarins 4@7, Cal navels ch 
2 75@3 75, fey 3 25@4 75, seedlings 2 25@2 75, 
Fla pineapples 30s 5@5 40 p cra, strawber- 
ries 15@30c p qt. e 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, trade steady. Bran $15 75 
@18 p ton, fine feed 16 25, middlings 17@18, 
red dog 17 50@18 50, linseed meal 26 75, cot- 
tonseed meal 26 60. Screenings 30@80c p 
100 lbs, brewers’ meal 95@9716c, grits 974%4c 
@1, chops 7744c, coarse corn meal 80@83c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, steady. Prime timothy 
higher at 8714@90c p 100 Ibs, No 1 82%@85c, 
No 2 717%@80c, clover mixed 75@77\%4c, salt 
40@42%c, rye straw 70@8c, oat 45@b55c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, slight advance in prices 
and steady. State and western $1 50@2 p 
180 lbs, L. I 1 50@2 p bbl, Me Rose 2 50@2 60, 
Hebron 1 75@2 25, Jersey 1 25@1 75. 

At Boston, steady under quite moderate 
supplies. Aroostook Green Mts 65@75c . p 
bu, Hebrons 60@62c, Dakota red 55@58c, 
York state round white 58@60c, long 55c. 

Onions. 

At New York, supply ample, demand easy. 

State and western yellow $1 25@1 35 p bbl, 
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red 1 12@1 25, eastern white 2@3 25, red 1 
@1 25, yellow 1 25@1 75, Orange Co red 65c@ 
115 p bag, yellow 1@1 25. Bermuda 1.65@ 
1 75, Havana 1 50@2 25. 

At Boston, remain quiet under full sup- 
plies. Native yellow $1@1 50 p bbl, western 
Mass 40@50c p bu. 


Poultry. 

At New York, about steady under ample 
supplies. Live fowls 10%c p Ib, chickens 10c, 
turkeys 10@104c, ducks 50@85c p pair, geese 
$1@1 50, pigeons 30@35c. Turkeys 10%@12c 
p lb d w, Phila broilers 22@26c, do chickens 
12@1l6c, state and western 10@12c, fowls 10@ 
10%c, Phila capons 11@17c, western 10@15c, 
ducks 6@10c, squabs 1@3 p dz. 

At Boston, market well supplied and 
quiet. Northern and eastern fowls 10@ 


l4c p lb @ w, chickens ch 17@18c, fair 10@ . 


isc, ducks 10@12c, geese 11@12c, western 
turkeys 9@i3c, chickens 9@13c, fowls 10@ 
ig capons 10@l4c, ducks 8@i2c, geese 8@ 
Cc. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, choice stock in moderate 
supply and firm. Cal asparagus $2 p dz bchs, 
state celery 15@60c, carrots 1@1 25 p bbl, 
parsnips 1@1 25, spinach 1 26@2 25, turnips 
7éc@1, squash 1@1 50, cabbage 35@45 p ton, 
Fla lettuce 1 50@2 50 p bskt, peas 1@3 p cra, 
tomatoes 75c@1 75 p carrier, 


Wool. 


The market has been very quiet, as most 
manufacturers were well supplied. The Lon- 
don wool sales opened at a decline of 74@ 
10 per cent. Prices, however, of American 
product are generally unchanged at pres- 
ent. 


I like American Agriculturist very much. 
I think it is a paper that everybody ought 
to have.—[{Charles D. Barber, New York. 











1900 “ALPHA-BABY” 
AM SEPARATORS 


Ranvorex & Cant Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


103 & 105 Mission Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





Great as has been the previous superiority of the “Alpha” 
De Laval machines to other separators, the ZOTH 
CENTURY “Alpha” developments place them still 
further above the possibilities of attempted competition 
from anything else in the shape of a cream separator. 


NEW STYLES, CAPACITIES AND PRICES. 
Old Style “Hollew-Bowl” Baby No.1, 150 1bs., - $50.00 
Old Style “Strap” Humming-Bird, - 1°5lbs., - 50.00 
* Improved “Crank” Humming-Bird, - 225 .bs, - 65.00 
Improved Iron-Stool Baby No. 1, - - 825 Ibs, - 100.00 
Improved Iron-Stool Baby No. 2, - - 450Tbs., - 125.00 
Improved High-Frame Baby No. 2, - 450 lbs, - 125.00 
Improved High-Frame Baby No. 8, - 850 1bs., - 200.00 
Improved Dairy Steam-Turbine, - - 850 lbs. - 225.00 


Send for “ 20th Century” catalogue. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


1102 Arcnw STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


827 Commissioners St., 
MONTREAL. 
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EVERY FARMER NEEDS THIS. 


Two years of unprecedented success have proven Webber’s Hydro-Lactic 
Cream Separators superior to all others using gravity or dilution process. The 
first patented in U. S. and Canada, and stillleads asthe best. Saves fully half 
the time, labor and cost of making butter the old way and gives er 
yield and better quality. Costs only about $1.00 per cow capacity. Satished 
purchasers everywhere endorse it. For particulars, address 


Hydro-Lactic Cream Separator a 
Niagara Falls. N. Y. and Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
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A Specialist on Potato Culture. 


*5. E. PARKHURST 


356 





We plant wholly with a potato planter 
and with fertilizer attachment, which does 
all the work, opens the furrow, drops and 
covers the seed, applies and covers the fer- 
tilizer at one operation as fast as a pair 
of horses can walk. One man with team 
hauls the seed potatoes and fertilizer to the 
field and plants 4 or 5 acres a day. The fur- 
row is opened about 4 in deep. This com- 
pletes the planting. If small seed is used,size 
of a hen’s egg or a little smaller, they are 
cut in halves, larger potatoes cut one or two 
eyes to a piece. When the potatoes begin 
to break ground, we put on the horse hoe 
with coverers and scrape on from 2 to 4 in 
more dirt. This does not injure the pota- 
toes in the least, but it kills all the weeds 
that have come up in the rows. This saves 
many dollars in labor with hand hoes. 

For cultivating and hocing I use the bi- 
eycle hoe, which works with a swivel axle. 
Three men last season with three pairs of 
horses performed all the labor in caring for 
75 acres potatoes and at harvesting time 
there was not a ton of weeds on the whole 
75 acres. The same men did all the other 
farm work, cutting hay, etc, besides mak- 
ing four applications of bordeaux mixture. 
This was applied with a one-horse sprayer 
which covered four rows at once. One man 
prepared the mixture and covered 20 acres 
a day. 

I plow in all kinds of manure made on the 
farm; use about four cords per acre as far 
as it will go; this with 300 to 500 lbs fertiliz- 
er to the acre will give from 200 to 300 bu 
of potatoes. As far as possible I practice 
a three years’ rotation: Potatoes, wheat or 
oats, and clover. On clover sod, the best 
results are obtained by using 800 lbs fer- 
tilizer per acre; 1 per cent nitrogen, 7 per 
cent phosphoric acid and 10 to 12 per cent 
potash. Last season my crop was made up 
of 25 seed varieties, planted on 125 acres, 
with an average yield of 225 bu per acre. 





*A leading potato specialist of the famous 
Aroostook (Me) district is Hon E. E. Park- 
hurst, who with his two sons operates three 
farms devoted to the production of potatoes. 
The three farms comprise a total area of 400 
acres and the past season there were 304 
acres planted to potatoes, the total crop 
amounting to more than 9000 bbls and in- 
cluded 40 different varieties. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Thick Milk—c. T. (N J) has a cow whose 
milk will curdle if it is boiled. There are 
several causes for this trouble; the feed of 
the animal, also bacteria may get into the 
milk. First try a complete change of feed; 
if this does not remove the cause, wash the 
udder, teats and flanks of the caw well 
with water and dry before each milking. 
Also have all the vessels for the milk well 
scalded and aired before using. 








Tumor—J. A. G. has a steer with a tumor 
on the jaw. Mix 2 dr of biniodide of mer- 
cury with 2 oz of lard, rub a little of this 
on the tumor once every week and continue 
it for several months. It is not big head, 
it is only a tumor. 





Lameness—H. S. (N Y) has a mare lame 
in the hind leg. She is not lame at the start, 
but after going a short distance gets very 
lame. This trouble is the result of cramps 
in the muscles of the stifle joint. Give her 
1 oz bromide of potassium at a dose in 
bran mash three times a day and continue 
it for two weeks, then skip a week and give 
again if necessary. 





Cut—A- L. (N Y) has a horse with a cut 
foot. It healed, but breaks out at times. 
Also what will cure a horse of bots and 
tapeworm? Poultice the cut part when it 
breaks open for a few days, then mix 1 dr 
chloride of zinc and % pint of water; in- 
ject a little of this into the opening twice 
a day. The best remedy for tapeworm in 
horses is to give 1 oz of areca nut and 2 dr 
of male fern @xtract at a dose on an empty 
stomach and in 12 hours give 1 qt of raw 





linseed oil at a dose. Do not work the 
horse while under treatment. 





Grub in Head—H. J. M. (N Y) has lost 


sheep from grubs in the head. The only 
remedy is to open the skull and remove the 





grubs. Get a qualified veterinarian to 
teach you how to operate. 
Eating Wood—H. 8S. (N Y) has cows 


which are continually chewing wood when- 
ever they get a chance. This is a habit 
and as long as the cows keep in good con- 
dition nothing need be done. 





Swelling—oO. D. M. (N Y) has a cow with 
a swelling on the front part of the hind 
leg just above the hock joint, making her 
etiff. Rub the swelling well three times a 
day with a little soap liniment. 





Lice—A, H. S. wants a remedy to de- 
stroy lice on cattle, ‘also for garget. Mix 
% lb each of arsenic, soda ash and soft 
soap. Boil this in 10 gals of water for one 
hour, then add 10 gals more of cold water. 
Make a small mop and wet each animal 
all over with a little of the solution. Keep 
the animal in the stable until dry. For 
garget bathe with hot water three times a 
day and after each bathing rub on a little 
soap liniment, 





Worms—J. A.J. has pigs that have worms. 
Give each pig % oz fluid extract of spigelia 
and senna at a dose three times a day until 
it purges. Sows can be given this remedy 
with safety. 





American Agriculturist gives the most 
authentic reports of home and foreign mar- 
kets. It is indispensable to every Ameri- 
can farmer and his family because its 
teachings show the most direct road to suc- 
cess.—[C. L. Allen, Queens Co, N Y. 
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Guaranteed 12 per cent. Protein, and 
3 per cent. Fat. 


For the production of milk and 
the proper maintenance of the ani- 
mal it is the recognized standard. 

To get right at the feeding problem send in your name for 
“ Modern Dairy jing.” We are sending it E. Sci- 
entific advice on feeding—FREE. Science DEPARTMENT, 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bldg, C o, Til, 








OF GENERAL INTEREST 


KENDALL'S * "cure 


the old reliable omety for Spa Ring 
Spiinte, Curhe, eta, and all forms 7 


Cures wi 


cures annually. 
blemish, as it does not blister. 





Searsburg, Bennington Co, Vt., Jan. 26, '98. 
t—I have without a doubt used 100 bottles of your 
Cure in the ten years on my horses with good success, I 
it ig the best liniment for lameness on the market. 
I have lost your book, please send me one at once. 
ours lly, W. L. PRATT. 
Such endorsements as the above are a guarantee of 
merit. Price, $1; six for $5. As a liniment for family 
use it has no sqeel. Ask your druggist for KEN DALL’S 
SPAVIN OURE, also “A Treatise on the Horse,” 
the book free, or address 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 





Prociaim to 
Horsemen, ~ cen 
an 
Owners of Domestic 
Animals 


with all the power that confidence born of years of unfail- 
ing results—records of cures where veterinary surgeons 
and all other remedies have failed—can give, these telling 


acts; 

Veterinary Pixine 
cured black scab after everything else had failed. It is 
the best I have used for sores and scratches on horses. 

W. V. NEATOR, of the Albany Railway. 
Tried everything 
man who owned horse before me tried most everything to 
cure bad collar sore without success; one box of Veteri- 
nary Pixine cured i: permanente. 
HENRY AHLHOFF, Indian Field, N. Y. 
It is the one 
Money back 





known for several months, and the 


We could fill books with just such cases. 
poave and permanent healing ointment. 


f it fails. 
2 oz. box 25c.? 


PRICE 8 oz. box 50c. § 


TROY CHEMICAL CQO., Troy, N. Y. 


The Study of Breeds 


By THOMAS SHAW 


Professor of Animal Husbandry at the University of 
Minnesota, formerly Professor of Agriculture at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, and editor 
Canadian Live Stock Journal. 


This great work gives the origin and history of all the 
pedigreed breeds of cattle, sheep, and swine now found in 
America, in a manner at once brief, coniprehensive and in 
——- sequence. It also deals with their present dis- 

bution. It treats of the characteristics of each breed, 
showing relative size, adaptability, early maturity, teed- 
ing and breeding qualities, and uses in crossing and 
grading. It also gives relative milk production in cattle 
and wool production in eo It gives the recognized 
standards or scales of points where these exist, and where 
they. do not, standards are submitted. It is a summary 
of condensations, stated in a manner at once clear, con- 
cise, comprehensive and exact. The time occupied in 


At Druggists’ and Dealers’ 





preparing this book has covered a large portion of 12 
years. Illustrations are given of male and female ani- 
mals of each breed that are true to the type. For farmer 


breeder or student, the book is the one complete and 
reliable guide. Upward of 400 pages, nearly 10? full-page 
pilates, cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York 
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Large Problems in Small Space. 





Probably no European ruler has greater 
power over his subjects than is conferred 
on the president of the United States in 
connection with the Philippine islands, by 
the so-called Spooner bill; introduced in the 
senate last week. It places the chief execu- 
tive in absolute control without any restric- 
tion of law for an indefinite period, except 
that he is directed to see that order and in- 
dividual freedom are enjoyed by the gov- 
erned. The purpose of the measure is to 
supplant the present military rule, which 
likewise is vested in the.president, and ter- 
minates with the close ‘of hostilities, with 
one authorized by congress, pending legis- 
lation which will give the islands their final 
status. The Spooner bill resembles closely 
that which passed congress at the time of 
the cession of Louisiana, 





Thomas Jefferson, as interpreted by Sen- 
ator Lodge in a notable speech in the sen- 
ate last week, in the phrase ‘‘consent of the 
governed” did not mean necessarily “all of 
the governed;” for the continental congress 
crowded the revolutionary government on 
the loyalists, of whom there were many, at 
the point of the bayonet. Conforming to his- 
torical facts, says the senator, the phrase in 
question would read something like this: 
“Just government must rest upon. the con- 
sent of the white males governed who have 
the right to vote according to the laws of 
the various colonies.” Jefferson, Senator 
Lodge gays, was the greatest expansionist 
in our history. ‘“‘Did he ask the consent of 
the 30,000 white men at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, or of the Indians roaming over 
the wide expanses of the Louisiana pur- 
chase? Such an idea never occurred to him 
for a moment. To pull a sentence out of a 
revolutionary manifesto and deal with it as 
if it were one of the labored and chiseled 
clauses of the constitution shows a sad con- 
fusion of thought.” 





That congress and the president were 
quite in harmony with regard to the Porto 
Rican tariff is explained carefully by a 
member of the cabinet, on behalf of the 
chief executive. The object of the 15 per 
cent tariff bill, he says, was to establish 
our right to deal with the island depend- 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


It Is a Remarkable Fact that the Trans- 


vaal government in South Africa should be 
getting its medical supplies from Chicago. 
Among other things President Kruger’s 
army uses large quantities of ‘5 Drops, 
and in remitting, Dec 7, to the Swanson 
Rheumatic Cure Co, Chicago, for several 
thousand dollars’ worth of this remedy, the 
government agent at Pretoria wrote: “Our 
army uses large quantities of ‘5 Drops, 
and this last order is for army use exclu- 
sively. I have been told that our success 
on the battlefield is due to a certain ex- 
tent to the use of ‘5 Drops’ rheumatic cure, 
which has relieved and prevented a great 
Geal of suffering among our men from 
rheumatism, neuralgia and other acute 
pains caused by exposure. Your ‘5 Drops’ 
is as good as a Transvaal soldier! In one 
of the battles a small quantity of ‘5 Drops’ 
together with other medicines, was cap- 
tured by the English, which was a great 
loss to our men.” 





Our Readers Are Familiar with the 
name of George H. Lee, which has been so 
widely. advertised through these columns. 
Mr Lee began business a few years since 
in a small way at Exeter, Neb, making 
farm chemicals, but so instant was his 
success that the future of the business de- 
pended upon his removal to a larger cen- 
ter. Mr Lee’ therefore located in Omaha 
and re-established business as the George 
H. Lee Co. This -last year an eastern 
branch has been necessary and is located 
at 68 Murray street, New York. Their 
standard preparations are Lee’s lice killer, 
which has been found as effective for use 
generally with any stock as for fowls, and 
is now finding favor for killing insects and 
other tree pests; Lee’s Hquid smoke for 
curing hams and other meat goods; Lee’s 
gopher killer, Lee’s hog cholera remedy, and 
many others equally noteworthy. If you 
desire to make the most of.your opportu- 
nities, send for one of their new catalogs. 
Address George H. Lee Co, Omaha, Neb, 
and mention this paper. 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


encies as we desired, and to refute the 
democratic position that ‘‘the constitution 
follows the flag.” The bill proposed to re- 
turn to the island the duties on Porto Rican 
rroducts. This levy, he said, was the 
quickest and least burdensome way of pro- 
ducing revenue for the Porto Ricans. 





The cost of the Boer war falls heavily 
on the rich and the well-to-do in England, 
as it should. Incomes over $800 a year have 
been paying 8 pence on the pound, and will 
pay hereafter a shilling, or 12 pence; which 
is 5 per cent. The costs of the war to be 
raid this year and to be raised by taxation 
are placed at $300,000,000. It will be inter- 
esting, by the way, to note the reception 
which Queen Victoria gets next month in 
Ireland, which country she has not visited 
since 1861. 





England’s war loan in 2% per cent bonds 
was over-subscribed at home in an incred- 
ibly short time and it is said that Ameri- 
can bankers would have taken half the 
issue of $150,000,000 if they could have got 
it. Meantime the securities of our own 
trusts and combines go begging. The sig- 
nificant phase of the situation is the ap- 
pearance of the United States as a lender 
of money to Europe. 





The late Edward J. Phelps was a great 
lawyer and teacher of law, and as minister 
to England under President Cleveland’s 
first administration won high repute as di- 
plomat and statesman, though taking this 
position directly after the . exceedingly 
popular and successful James Russell 
Lowell. His father was a justice of the 
Vermont supreme bench and a United 
States senator. Prof Phelps was controller 
of the United States treasury under Pres- 
ident Fillmore, and held numerous other 
offices. Since 1881 he had been Kent pro- 
fessor of constitutional and international 
law at Yale. He broke with the democratic 
party in 1896, 





The commercial future of New York city 
and Buffalo were frankly avowed by Gov 
Roosevelt in a speech Saturday night as the 
prime object of the proposed expenditure 
of 60 millions on the Erie canal. ““‘It is the 
only scheme which offers an adequate check 
upon the railroads,” he said. 





A new air line railroad from Washington 
to Richmond will connect the Seaboard line 
with the Baltimore and Ohio and its north- 
ern and western connection, to compete 
with the Pennsylvania’s alliance with the 
Southern railway.—Virginia, through her 
legislature, joins the movement for t-e 
election of United.States senators by direct 
vote of the people, 





The government commission to examine 
canal routes reached Nicaragua last week. 
The appropriation of money for a Nicara- 
guan canal before the commission has time 
to investigate arouses in many minds the 
suspicion that there is a “nigger in the 
woodpile’”’ somewhere. On-the other hand, 
some of the friends of the canal bill claim 
that the commission was appointed mere- 
ly to stave off the appropriation. It is a 
pretty well established fact, however, that 
the work of previous investigating com- 
missions left the problem of a route very 
much in doubt, 





As to neutrality or American ownership 
of the canal, Senator Davis brings up an 
interesting point, namely, that an existing 
treaty between England and Nicaragua 
would permit the former government to 
land troops in Nicaragua to protect any 
waterway constructed there, and he as- 
serts that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty an- 
nuls that one. He introduced an amend- 
ment to the canal appropriation bill provid- 
ing that the United States may fortify the 
canal in case of war. Senator Morgan, per- 
haps ‘the chief advocate of the canal, has 
favored the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. and 
neutrality. In the. opinion of Admiral 
Dewey and Secretary Long fortifications 
would be useless, on account of the com- 
plicated locks. 





Friends of an exclusively. American ca- 
nal resent the idea of.a-large expenditure 
of our taxpayers’ money for-a waterway 
which, while the absolute property of the 
United States, could not be fortified or 
closed in time of war without compelling 
the entire world to take up arms against 
us. This policy. they say. would call for 
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a navy twice as large as we should need 
under other circumstances. .The Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, they aver, is superfluous, 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty having lapsed 
long ago like other temporary arrange- 
ments, with a change in conditions. States- 
men and lawyers, it should be added, are 
not of a mind as to whether. the Clayton- 
Lulwer treaty still “holds water’ or not. 





Speculation as to the probable working of 
the new currency system varies widely. 
An early and interesting symptom was the 
application, before the bill had become law, 
for 150 charters for banks of $25,000 capl- 
tal in places of 3000 population or under. 
The smallest capital permitted under the 
old law was $50,000. The new 2-per cent 
bonds will not be sold by the government, 
but exchanged for the outstanding 3, 4 and 
5 per cent bonds. 





The actual profit on bank circulation un- 
der the new law is figured by the New York 
actuaries at about $1000 a year on every 
$100,000 tied up in government bonds, or 1 
per cent; a profit not large enough to 
threaten serious inflation of the currency. 








Eureka Harness Oil is the best 
preservative of new leather 
and the best renovator of old 
leather. It oils, softens, black- 
ens and protects. Use 


Eurek 


on your best harness, your old har- 

ness, and your carriage top, and they 

will not only look better but wear 

longer. Sold everywherein cans—all 

sizes from half pints to five gallons, 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 








The Pacific Northwest 


Has splendid opportunities for farmers and stockmen. 
Production does not equal one-half demand for Butter, 
Egg-, Poultry, Livestock. Immense market in Orient for 
Staple Farm Products. For full particulars send 50 cents 
for six months’ subscription to 


RANCH AND RANCE, 


Issued at Seattle, Wash. This splendid farm and stock 
weekly contains reliable information about © , Cli- 
mates, Markets, ete. We will mail free to all who sub- 
seribe, special illustrated, descriptive pamphlets if 
they ask for same. 

. 





Wy snzee: Three active men to represent large firm, 
capable managing branch business and employing 
others in various towns. $900 per year, clear of expenses, 
Definite guarantee of $3.00 per day from the start to 
honest energetic men. Permanent position and rapid 
promotion with old established house of highest repute. 
Factory, Box 733, Phila., Pa. 


FORAGE CROPS 


OTHER THAN GRASSES. 


How to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them, 





BY THOMAS SHAW, 


Professor of Animal Husbandry at the University 
of Minnesota. 


The fxowing of forage crops is to-day a.burning question 
and it is likely to become more and more so with the 
passing of the years. Soon forage crops other than 
grasses will be grown from sea to seatruly! First, because 
they supplement deficient pastures. Second, because bw f 
may be grown as catch crops when other crops have failed. 
Third, they enable more stock to be kept. Fourth, they 
assist in eradicating weeds. Fifth, they provide succulent 
pasture out of season. Sixth, their surplus may be plowed 
under for manure. Seventh, forage crops may thus vastly 
enhance farm profits. : 


This new departure may revolutionize the stock and 
dairy business of America. Prof. Shaw’s book tells all 
about it—just what has been done, how it was done and 
how any and every farmer can do aoa Scientifically 
accurate, the book is intensely practical. 

Each chapter is a Se ene Srantiee, stone worth 
the price of the bok. It treats fully on Indian Corn or 
Maize, Sorghums, Plants of the Clever Family, 
uminous Plants o her than Clever, Rape and ‘ 
The Common Cer vals, Millet, Root Cro Miscellaneous 
Plants, Snecession in Forage Crepe, eep Pastures 
Grown atthe Minnesota University Experiment Farm,etc. 


With Full-Page Original Illustrations. 


12mo; large, clear, new ty printed on nice paper, sub- 
stantially bound in cloth and boards, about 30 pages. 
PRICE $1.00. - 


Catal Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,, 52 Lafayette Pl..New York 
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Our Young Folks. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 
Recipes—Girls, here is my 


358 








recipe for 


“Vassar fudge,” also my way of making - 


another sweet called orange straws. Hope 


some of you will try them and report. 


Vassar Fudge: Two cups white sugar, 
% cup milk, % cup butter (may be omit- 
ted), 2 squares of Baker’s chocolate grated 
and a teaspoon of vanilla. Boil the sugar, 
milk and butter fast 10 minutes, add the 
chocolate and boil two or three minutes 
longer. Try by dropping a little in cold 
water, and if moderately hard take from 
the fire, add the vanilla and beat till the 
mixture gradually turns to sugar. Turn 
on buttered dishes and cut in small squares 
before it gets too cold. This is made in 
chafing dishes by the students at Vassar 
college. 

Orange Straws: Soak the skin from six 
oranges for several days, changing the 
water daily. This removes cll the poison 
from the peel. Boil 1 lb of white sugar 
and % cup water till it “hairs” from the 
spoon. Then add the peel, which has been 
cut into very narrow strips. Take from 
the fire and stir till the sugar hardens all 
over the strips, then turn on a buttered 

late. Pick them apart before the mass 

ardens into a lump and you will have 
something dainty and delicious.—[Aleena. 





Violets—I am a mountain girl. I live in 
Lincoln Co, one mile from King’s mountain. 
I have one quilt started. I have nearly half 
enough.—[Lydia P. McKee, Kentucky. 

&a@ Fragrant wild violets scented the room, 
to the delight of the Y F E, when Miss 
Lydia’s letter was opened. 





Bees—The story by Will Templer was fine. 
I could hardly wait for the next paper to 
come, it was so interesting. Sour Girl looks 
as I should imagine Miss Idal looks. I have 
not seen a single word about bees in the 
Table. I suppose vou are all afraid of them, 
I do not mind taking one in my hand, but 
I had rather it would be a drone. I scare 
papa sometimes by putting one on his hand. 
{Hon E. Bee. 


Proud or Insulted?—I have been reading 
Lucile and have enjoyed it so much that I 
am going to read it again. I always read 
books I like over two or three times and 
find something new in them every time. I 
read Little Women.when I was about 10 
years old, and have read it, on an average, 
once a year since then, until this year. I 
guess I have got all of the good out of it. 
Cannot someone tell me about the author 
of Lucile? I always like to know something 
about the authors of the books I read and 
I know absolutely nothing about Owen 
Meredith and can find nothing in the 
books I have. Miss Idal, I think a song 
which is really pretty and worthy of ad- 
miration never gets out of date. Those 
songs which have so short a life are not 
worth the paper they are printed on. Some 
of them have sweet airs, but the words are 
usually so disgustingly silly and senseless 
that no one wants to sing them. My fa- 
vorite hymns are Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me, 
Blest Be the Tie, and Go Bury Thy Sor- 
row. Slow, poky hymns are all right if they 
are sung properly and not dragged along 
with the words run together, as I have 
- heard them. I have felt sometimes like 
shaking the entire choir until their teeth 
chattered, so as to get some life into them. 
I think-that is the reason so many people 
do not like poor hymns; they are so often 
sung so poorly. Now I want some advice. 
I went to town one day to do some trading. 
(Why do farrmhers always say trading and 
city people shopping?) I wanted some 
gloves of a dertain kind, which the firm 
with whom we trade did not have, so I 
went to another place. A pretty, young 
woman waited on: me, whom.I had never 
seen and who, 1 know, knew nothing about 
me. Imagine my surprise, then, when she 
said as she handéd me my package: “You 
folks from the country must: enjoy. these 
fine roads.”’ “I asstited. her that we did, and 
walked out, but: I must confess my vanity 
was ‘shoeked, .I*have always supposed I 
could buy things with an experienéed-atr, 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
Grugzists refund the money if it fails to cure 


E.W.Grove’ssignature is on each box.25c.-[Adv 





and I feel sure that I don’t dress so dif- 
ferently from my city cousins. ’Tis true 
I have worn my coat for four winters, but 
then the sleeves have grown small with 
the fashions. Now, my wise friends of the 
Table, tell me this: Ought I to feel proud 
that strangers can tell by my looks where 
I live, or just a little insulted? I have writ- 
ten more than I intended to. I usually do. 
I am like David Harum. “I ain’t much on 
the gab—unless I git a-goin’.”—[Trude Day. 





Eleven Years Ago—Larry Lynnwood, do 
you dance? If you do, I think you must 
be a very attractive figure in the ball room. 
Don’t you, Miss Idal? I, too, would like a 
peep into your diary. My home is only a 
short drive from where the Company I boys 





are stationed. An armory is being built 
there which will be a lovely building. Bob, 
like you, I think there is no state like the 
Empire state. I inclose my picture, which 
was taken about 11 years ago. I will be 17 
in October, the last year of the 19th century. 
[Washington County. 





Music—I love to read your paper. My 
papa has taken it two years, he likes it so 
well. I am 12 years old. I go to school. I 
shall take music lessons this summer. I 
have two brothers. They have a nice pony. 
[E. M. M. 


Basket Ball—We have a big “gym” at 
our university and I am captain of the ju- 
nior basket ball team. We girls also play 
hand ball. Say, boys, isn’t it fun?—Junior 
Girl. 

Agricolae Filla, don’t speak about basket 
ball! We girls play in a fine armory here, 
one of the finest in the state. The other day 
I had a dreadful fall, but the worst of it 
was that while I was down someone stepped 
on my head. Probably that wouldn’t have 
hurt me very much had I been used to such 
a thing. Never, to my knowledge, had my 
head been stepped on before, and the re- 
sult was that I couldn’t play for two weeks, 
and I see stars now when I think of it.— 
[Geraldine. 


A Primary Teacher—I enjoyed our story 
very much, as I am a primary teacher my- 
self, with 49 little ones to look after. I feel 
sometimes like the ‘‘old woman who lived in 
a shoe.” How many of the Tablers have 
read Quo Vadis or David Harum? I have 
not read the latter, but hope to. soon.— 
[Ruthie. 





Cruel?—Susquehanna Fisherman, I have 


a large, white parrot on my hat, and it 
never entered my head until I read your let- 
ter that I was thoughtless or cruel. I 
must confess I am at times a little thought- 
less. I lived last summer where I saw your 
favorite Chatterbox of Chautauqua nearly 
every time she drove to town. I wish her 
all kinds of happiness with her young hus- 
band.—[Lillian of Chautauqua, 





A Trapper—How many of the Tablers 
like to trap? I do. In the fore part of the 
winter I caught five foxes, two skunks and 
one mink. - I sold ‘their skins and got about 
$16 for them;-which: I thought was pretty 
good. My.three largest foxes I got’ $3 apiece 
for. -I would like’to correspond with some 
of the Tablers that trap. I have just joined 
a letter circle and‘its number is 142.—[ Young 
Trapper. ~ 


The Church Histories say that the year 
Christ was born was called Anno Domini, 
the second A D f, the first 100 years, A D 
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99, etc. The German government has rec- 
ognized the 20th century. With all the 
learned men of Germany, what are we com. 
paratively ignorant young folks to argue’ 
against it? Everelda, plenty of holly grows 
near both Mt Holly and Burlington, N J, 
and in many other places of the same state. 
Dear me, Football Girl, can’t the boys risk 
enough ,limbs and lives playing football 
without the girls taking it up? Yes, Y F B, 
do tell us on which side of the hair ques- 
tion you stand.—[R. H. C. 





Problems—Ernest, the question you asked 


in the Feb 17 issue has thousands of an- 
“swers. Any number between 6 and 12 or 


-any number with any fraction between 6 


and 12 is a correct answer. Please give 

your solution of the problem, Ann X Ray. 

The answer to the problem in Feb 17 issue 

is 75.98 ft, the longer side of the triangle 

is 45.48 ft. How much larger is the square 

just surrounding a circle with a 40-inch di-, 
ameter than the largest square that can 

be inscribed within it?—[Cousin. 





A Party—Yesterday I had a party. There 
were 12 here and we had a nice time. 
Mamma got supper for us at 4 o’clock be- 
cause some had to go home early. The 
boys chose partners. Valentine Dannewitz 
chose me for his partner. In the spring five 
of our neighbors are going to move away 
and it ,will take about 11 pupils out of our 
pchool. I live on a farm of 4165 acres, about 
four miles from town. Oh, Elveda K., why 
don’t we hear from you? Is it because you 
are bashful?—[Margaret Eloise. 





Hen Fever—A number of my friends 
have been attacked with this malady, 
therefore I have a chance to study this dis- 
ease, its causes, symptoms, results and 
eure, This malady is peculiar to young 
folks under 20 years of age and those who 
have no particular business, although old 
people may have as severe attacks as any- 
one. The disease is divided into two classes, 
the acute and chronic. The causes are the 
same in both classes and may be jealousy 
of a friend who has a nice flock of hens 
which are proving profitable, but generally 
it attacks people without any known cause. 
In the first symptoms the patient becomes 
languid; he appears to be in deep medita- 
tion. He goes about his work like a man 
in a nightmare. He appears to be very ab- 
sent-minded. He goes to get some kind- 
ling and gets hard, green wood and places 
it on the sitting-room table. When spoken 
to he only utters something about poultry, 
or else pays no attention to you. He goes 
to bed and is restless, does not sleep. The 
next morning he has a high fever. He 
shirks ‘his work as much as possible. He 
reads poultry papers all that day, adver- 
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tisements and all; he buys a lot of postal 
cards and answers almost all the ads, ask- 
ing for circulars and information, request- 
ing them to pay their own postage. He 
waits for the catalogs to arrive, but so 
great is the suspense that his fever grows 
steadily worse. The family become con- 
cerned about his health. He has no appe- 
tite, he goes supperless to bed, and after 
considerable tossing falls into a profound 
sleep. He awakes next morning to find him- 
self disgusted with poultry; he forgets his 
circulars and experiences a speedy recov- 
ery.—[Greenleaf. 





Firmness—<According to Gardner, black 


is the only color? Undoubtedly a fine black 
is a dressy suit, but there are also rusty 
looking blacks, as well as brown and gray. 
Furthermore black shows the dust and 
spots very easily. I agree with Unknown 
Quantity that there are sometimes other 
colors more becoming to the wearer. Gard- 
ner said, “Who gets the most of your 
smiles, the dudish boy or those old ac- 
quaintances of yours who are not?”. I 
should say the old acquaintances and not 
the dudish boy. Dude means a fashion 
fool. According to Kennebec’s doctrine 
Gardner is a saphead and still he admits 
he puts up the best argument yet in favor 

style. One may have a well-balanced 
head and still have a sort of a peak. He 
may have a large bump of firmness, which 
is no detriment to a man.—[Southern Min- 
nesotan. 





Have any of the Tablers ever visited Mex- 
ico? I have just returned from there, hav- 
ing epent almost a year in different parts 
ef the country. The scenery is magnificent, 
and perhaps, if this escapes the manster, I 
will write again and tell you some of my 
adventures while there. How many of 
the girls are interested in embroidery? I 
have seen many other subjects mentioned, 
but not this.—[La Senorita, 

Miss Idal spoke of reading The Pioneer by 
J. Fenimore Cooper. If I were you and did 
not intend reading the whole collection I 
would read The Deerslayer or Pathfinder in 
preference to The Pioneer. I have read them 
all, but did not like The Pioneer and Prairie 
very much; they are not as interesting as 
the others.—[Madaline. 

Miss Idal, I do not agree with you in re- 
gard to sacred songs. I prefer rather slow, 
touching songs, like “God be with you till 
me meet again,” and “Nearer my God to 
thee.” I think they are grand. But this 
may partly be due to their having a nice 
tenor, as Iam a tenor singer. Silas Q. 
Croker is too slow to be the “boss” of our 
beloved Table.—[Iowa Songster. 

I save all the Tablers’ pictures and keep 
them in a fancy cream-pitcher. But I guess 
it doesn’t matter to the pictures.—[Ella 
Cution. 

Jack, please give a fuller description of 
your farm. I consider 4 or half-past too 
early for me to get up in the morning.— 
[F. R. B. 

Miss Idal, you certainly ought not to 
“waste your sweetness on the desert air.’’ 
Why don’t you write a_book? I am sure 
we would enjoy it very much. Larry Lynn- 
wood, don’t.mind what they say about your 
nose glasses. I wear them myself, and 
they are much more convenient than the 
other kind.—[Junior Girl. 

T have tried the recipes for fudge. Will 
someone please tell me why it grains, seems 
to be more like sugar? Do you put the but- 
ter in when first put to cook?—[Bee. 

That fellow talking about going skating 
from 9 till 4 o’clock, and eating supper and 
again from 8 to 12 o’clock, must have been 
half crazy for a spell. Do any of the Ta- 
blers go gunning? It is fine sport blazing 
at the rabbits as they go past.—[Miss R. 
N. Rambler. , 

Sour Girl, your name does not suit your 
face. Jack, your farm looks as though you 
took care of it. You are older than I sup- 
posed.—[Mountain Girl. 

Say, Tablers, do you suppose we shall 
hear from Larry Lynnwood again until after 
the beginning of 1901? As he bade farewell 
to his “teens” in 1899 and in the last year 
of the 19th century, and the 20th century 
does not begin until 1901.—[Becky. 

I quite agree with Timothy Tucker con- 
cerning the old folks’ Table. I wrote to it 
a short time ago and only a few lines of it 
came out, so I guess I won’t bother it 
again.—_[Oom Paul’s Niece. 
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“S”” Social Scheme. 
MAY MYRTLE COOK. 





Let the invitations to this be in the form 
of a large fancy S, made as shown in the 
figure given. Cut out arotind the letter, 
save at the back where the two letters join. 
Fold at the dotted line and outline the let- 
ter with gold, also add the date in gold let- 
ters and figures, Inside will be a small 
space, in which may be written the invi- 
tation, or if this space proves too small, 





add a couple of leaves, and tie them in 
with a small cord or narrow ribbon. Make 
the invitation as alliterative as possible— 
alliterative and alluring—using of course 
the letter S for the carrying out of the 
alliteration, 

The form which follows is calculated to 
be used ifthe S social is given for some 
charitable purpose: “Should somebody sig- 
nify a solicitation some time concerning 
the social success of the societies of the 
— church, say thaton Saturday, September 
sixteen, an S social will be given at the 
home of Mrs Blank. Salutation of the so- 
cial seekers at six sharp, supper from seven 
to sometime after. Supper shall be served 
by shapely  servitors. Some _  seasonable 
sense and nonsense shall supply seemly 
sport for seniors and smaller fo.a. All for 
a silver shilling (25 cents).” As all know, 
an English shilling is about of the value 
of our 25-cent piece. 

The principal amusement of the evening 
should be the writing of alliterative sto- 
ries. These should be strictly so, that is, 
no words should be used save those begin- 
ning with §. Really clever little stories 
may be so formed and great amusement is 
had from the reading aloud of the stories 
when all have been finished. No names 
should be read, although the name of the 
writer must accompany the tale, for the 
benefit’ of the judges, Or a better way 
would be to constitute all those present 
judges, and after all have been read, take 
a ballot as to the best story, and let the 
first prize go to the winner of the highest 
vote. 

For the prize, provide half a dozen arti- 
cles, the names of which begin with S; 
these can be had of some dealer in fancy 
articles, with the understanding that early 
the next morning all articles undesired may 
be returned. When the winner is decided 
upon, let one of the girls acting as wait- 
ers bring in a prettily covered tray on 
which are arranged the prize articles, Pre- 
sent with a mock eloquent speech of con- 
gratulation, and inform the lucky person 
that he may have his choice of the arti- 
cles. The articles may be: A sachet pret- 
tily made, a mystery sack, the contents of 
which are to remain unknown unless that 
article be chosen, a pair of scissors, a bot- 
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tle of scent, a stickpin and a sword paper. 


cutter. Keep these prizes out of sight un- 
til the winner is chosen, so letting it be a 
complete surprise to all. 

For the booby winner, the person who 
has least votes; or if, as it will perhaps 
happen, several persons have one or less 
votes each, announce a new ballot. Vote 
for the poorest this time and give the 
voters a second surprise by awarding the 
prize to the person receiving the least votess 
for booby. The articles intended for this 
prize should also be six in number. Have, 
for instance, a tin spoon, a bar of toilet 
soap, a stove shovel, a sou (small French 
coin), a small slate and a lump of sugar. 
Have the guests again vote, this time as 
to the least desirable article of the list. 
Have this vote by acclamation if you wish 
to shorten the entertainment. To the 
booby goes this article in consolation’ for 
his defeat. ; 

If other entertainment is desired, fun 
may be had from an § spelling bee. Have 
a persen for “teacher,” let him name two 
leaders who are to choose sides as in the 
ordinary spelling down. The fun comes in 
when the “teacher” brings out a pocket dic- 
tionary and beginning at the first word 
commencing with S goes on down through 
the list, taking each word, small or large, 
as it comes. Continue until everyone is 
downed. Sometimes this does not take 
long, as some pretty hard words come along 
early in the S’s. Or if not hard, they are 
so unfamiliar as to cause much tripping of 
tongues. Such words, for example, as sac- 
charine, Sadducee, sagittary or salma- 
gundi. 

Another game is rather different, al- 
though adhering to the S idea. A leader 
is chosen and it is announced that each 
person called upon must give a sentence 
of S’s, the number of words to be indi- 
cated by the leader. If the person called 
upon does not promptly reply, he has to 
change places with the leader. And the 
words given must make sense, or at least 
have a meaning, not be merely a stringing 
together of S’s without rhyme or reason. 
Supposing the leader to call on John for 
a sentence of three words. John may an- 
swer, “Sallie Smith smiled.” Then the 
leader may say, “Nellie Jones, five S’s.’’ 
Nellie has a harder,job, but if quick-witted 
she may reply, “Some small sticks sharply 
smote Sammie,” or some other equally 
solemn sentence. 

Let the supper be of S’s. This list is good 
for a church supper: Sandwiches, sardines, 
soles, salad, sausages, savoy (cabbage) 
slaw, sconces, succotash, strawberry sauce, 
sugar plums, sweetmeats, sago pudding, 
and as many other things as may be de- 
sired or thought of. Announce that any 
six will be served for the price of admit- 
tance and all additional will be given for 
five cents each if desired. 

Singing of sweet songs by soprano voices, 
speeches of sound sense, speaking of sat- 
isfactory pieces by smiling scholars of Sun- 
day ‘or day school and other such “stuff” 
would be in order. And I will be surprised 
if the satisfied guests do not say they have 
had a splendid season of social enjoyment, 
and that they are sorry to separate and go 


their several ways again. Although I have . 


carried this scheme out as though it were 
intended for a church or .other similar so- 
cial, yet with a little changing it can easily 
be used for a small party at one’s home. 





Temperance alone would go far to make 


Utopia. 





A PENNSYLVANIA MISS, RUTHIE, 


IDA GALLUP AND “E. M M.” 
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Uncle Ted’s [liracle. 
By C. W. Eustis. 


HE WILL O’ THE 
WISP played fitfully 
over the marsh. Now 
here, now there, the 
gay ball of fire danced 
this way and _ that, 
waiting to dazzle a 
sleepy frog, then dis- 
appearing to reappear 
on a massive stump. 
Anon, and it was glee- 
fully enticing a poor rabbit to pursue it, 
until bunny was ready to drop from sheer 
weariness, 

One summer afternoon Uncle Ted was 
at work hoeing in the garden of his vine- 
clad cottage, that stood away from any 
dwelling on a slight rise in ground above 
the swamp. Gray-haired and bent, the old 
negro, despite the heat, worked with the 
joy of many a younger man, but finally 
stopped to place his arms on the hoe, and 
rest his forehead on them. 

“Seems so I ought to see kind of mircul,”’ 
he soliloquized. ‘‘Dun be fifty years now 
I been servin’ de Lord. An’ what years 
does hab been, shure. Fust seemed as do 
evyting went smooth, and de good Lord 











war mighty nigh unto me. Den came 
trubble. Oh, what trubble!” And the 
old man shuddered. “But de Lord never 
desert me den. Kept right near. Don’t 


know zactly how ’tis, but He seem sort of 
far off dese last years. If He ain’t gone 
and clear forgot ole Ted specs he ought 
to let me know. Hab to see de min’ster 
"bout dat.” And the old man _ took up 
again his task of hoeing. 

It was twenty years ago that Uncle Ted 
first appeared in town. Where or why he 
came ne one could tell. One afternoon 
warm and weary the old man had been 
seen sitting by the roadside with his pack 
by his side. In reply to curious inquiries, 
he said he had come from an adjoining 
town, which was doubtless true, for no 
one ever heard him lie; but no one there 
had happened to see him pass through. 
The first night Rev Mr Swallow, the vil- 
lage pastor, who ever took an interest in 
the old man, allowed him to sleep in his 
house. But the next day Uncle Ted was 
up bright ard early. He showed by mak- 
ing himself useful that he did not wish to 
be considered a vagrant. Then he took a 
tour of exploration, and on his return bar- 
gained with the owner for an unused little 
cottage in the field adjoining the woods. 


Soon so great did his capabilities prove 


to be that he did not lack for revenue. 
The women found him a very useful man 
in housecieaning time, he was an excellent 
cook, invalids would have no one except 
Uncle Ted to tend them, he had consider- 
able veterinary skill, and, in short, could do 
everything that the men folks were usually 
too busy or proud to do. So Uncle Ted be- 
came a prominent fixture in the village. 
He was universally popular. But try as 
the curious would, no one could get him to 
tell anything about his previous history. 
It was suspected that he had been a slave 
in Virginia, but to all inquiries he would in- 
variably reply, “Specs I dun forgot all 
*bout dat, honey. Mighty poor mem’ry I 
has ’bout some tings.” 

The nearest to definite information on 
the subject was obtained at a Grand Army 
camp fire in the village hall. As usual at 
all public social gatherings, Uncle Ted was 
present to preside over the pans and kettles. 
During the latter part of the evening the 
commander of a neighboring post, who had 
been colonel of a regiment in the civil war, 
happened to catch sight of the old man 
and at once sought him out. For a mo- 
ment Col Edwards stood in front of the 
cook, arrayed in white apron, and carefully 
examined him. Then he inquired, slowly 
and impressively: 

“Are you not the man who helped three 
of our boys, fleeing from Libby prison, to 
escape from bloodhounds by rowing them 
across the river, while they lay in the bot- 
tom of the boat, you sitting upright and 
not mindirffé showers of lead any more than 
if it had been pail? I was one of those 
men.” 

For an instant there gleamed a flash in 
the old man’s eye and a flush spread be- 
neath his faded skin. His form straight- 
ened as ff sprung back by youth. Only for 





an instant, and then the old reserve came 
back. “Specs not, massa. Dey war lots of 
dem kind fellers down dere. Mus’ been 
somebody else.” * 

€ol Edwards turngd away dissatisfied. ‘It 
was your twin brother, then,” he remarked. 
If he had turned he might have noticed 
a quizzical smile about the negro’s lips. 

Soon Uncle Ted carried out his intention 
to consult the minister about his trouble. 
He was always a welcome visitor at the 
parsonage, and when he presented himself 
at the door on this occasion, Mrs Swallow 
saw at once that the call was of more than 
usual importance. So she showed him into 
her husband’s study. There Uncle Ted was 
closeted some time with the minister, and 
at the close of the interview Mr Swallow 
said, ‘“‘Now, uncle, you come to prayer meet- 
ing to-morrow evening, and we'll pray and 
you pray, and I am sure it will help you.” 

Uncle Ted was a constant attendant at 
the prayer meetings. He usually sat mod- 
estly in the corner, taking no part in the 
service except by an occasional ‘‘Amen.’ 
Only once had he taken active part, and 
then he surprised the congregation by ris- 
ing to his feet. And he prayed. And such 
a prayer. It was a cry for help in a rush 
of words from a heart that had been tried 
in the fire. There were few dry eyes at its 
close, and after the meeting people clus- 
tered around the man to grasp his hand and 
express their sympathy. On this night 
Uncle Ted again prayed, but it was only a 
simple and childlike petition. 

On the way home he passed by the path 
through the field and skirting the marsh. 
Suddenly there flashed out straight before 
him a ball of fire, resting a few feet from 
the ground. At the sight the old man 
dropped on his knees and buried his face in 
his hands. There he remained until the 
light disappeared, and then trembling and 
bewildered he sought his cottage. 

That Uncle Ted had seen a miracle soon 
became noised about the village. It was 
discussed at the village store. The marsh 
light was an infrequent visitor in that part 
of the country, and for most part the men 
thought that the light must have been the 
effect of the old man’s imagination. There 
was only one advocate of the suvernatural 
theory. That was Jeremiah Sullivan, who 
lived in the house nearest to Uncle Ted. He 
stoutly maintained that there were indeed 
queer happenings in his vicinity. He had 
noticed of late something very peculiar 
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about the atmosphere. His milk curdled 
much quicker than usual, his hens acted 
in a very strange manner, and indeed his 
favorite cow had not seemed herself for 
some time. 

There listened to the conversation two 
boys, pepularly known as Jim and John, 
who had attained the dignity of grammar 
school pupils and' were generally reported 
to be leaders in all the mischief. When 
the talk turned to other matters, Jim and 
John quietly went out unobserved and 
sought the rear of the store building. There 
they remained in conversation some time, 
talking low, but suddenly starting to leave, 
they surprised a small figure at the“eaves 
pipe with his ear as near the corner as 
possible. “Oh, it’s Chub,” exclaimed John. 
“What are you doing here, Chub?” he de- 


manded, catching the eavesdropper by the 
collar. 
Chub, so called from his small, plump 


figure, flaxen hair, broad face, small nose 
and pink eyes, dug his fingers in his eyes 
and began to whimper. “Did you hear 
what we were talking about?’ demanded 
Jim. “Nope,” replied Chub, whimpering 
with renewed vigor. ‘‘Well, see you don’t,” 
threatened Jim, with a menacing wag of 
his head. Chub, whose essential charac- 
teristic was not courage, trembled as he 
watched the boys depart. 

The next day was a time of suppressed ex- 
citement for Jim and John. Never very 
studious at their books, I regret to say that 
their attention was now so taken up with 
a foreign matter that the teacher was 
obliged to reprimand them several times. 
That night both boys pretended to retire 
early to bed, and thence crept quietly out 
of the house to meet at their rendezvpus. 
Thence they proceeded quietly out of the 
barnyard and through the orchard down 
into the*®pasture toward Uncle Ted’s house. 
Each boy carried something round and 
smooth under the arm. It was dark, and 
as the boys rustled through the tall grass, 
an answering rustle came from someone 
following them. They stopped and listened. 
The rustling continued, and a small figure 
came into view. The boys approached it. 

“It’s Chub!” exclaimed Jim. ‘See here, 
Chub, what do you mean by following us?” 
Chub stopped. Weeping or a pretense of 
weeping came natural to him. So he dug 
his fingers in his eyes and began to cry. 
John relented. ‘“‘Let him go,” he said. 
“Well, I don’t mind,” replied Jim, “if he 
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won't tell.” “He won’t tell. Will you, Chub?” 
**Nope,”’ sobbed Chub with renewed energy. 
“If you do, you’ll some night die a myste- 
rious death,” warned Jim, quoting from his 
favorite character in romance. 

They started ahead, Chub following. They 
continued on by the marsh, and when Uncle 
Ted’s cottage came into view the boys 
stopped and held a whispered consultation. 
Then, stooping low, they struck several 
matches, and it could be seen what they 
had brought with them. It was only simple 
pumpkins cut into fantastic jack o’ lan- 
terns. As these flared fire through caver- 
nous eyes, broad nose and wide mouth, the 
boys crept toward the cottage, dark save 
for a flickering firelight shining through the 
windows. 

Within Uncle Ted was seated over his 
open fire, his hands meeting the warmth of 
the flame. He was lost in thought, from 
which he was roused by a rattling sound 
in the window. Turning, he saw two satyr- 
ical faces glaring at him with fire spitting 
from their eyes, nose and mouth. For an 
instant Uncle Ted’s cheek grew pale, he 
clutched the arm of his chair, and his lips 
opened as if to send forth a cry;—only for 
an instant, and then his expression re- 
sumed its usual composure. ‘Tink scare 
po’ ole Ted wid dem pumpkins. Too ole 
fo’ dat. Praps dem boys might be scat.” 
And there was something very expressive 
in his eyes. 

The silence within did not meet with the 
boys’ approval. They drew off to consult 
and renew the dips in the lanterns. ‘‘Guess 
he’s asleep,’’ muttered Jim. ‘“‘Next' time 
we'll rattle the window and groan. That 
will wake him up.” 

Again they stealthily ‘approached the 
house, Chub keeping a safe distance, near 
enough to take in the fun, and far enough 
away to escape in case of danger. ‘‘Now,” 
whispered Jim, placing his lantern in the 
window, “‘when I count three, groan. One, 
two, three.” There was a blood-curdling 
groan, which broke into two respective 
howls, reinforced by a shriek from Chub. 
A white apparition stood near the’ shed 
docrway. And it bore upraised in its right 
hand a flaring torch. With the lanterns 
under arm the boys fied down the field, 
preceded by Chub, who was running as fast 
as his short legs could carry him, his arms 
outstretched and uttering pitiful little 
shrieks. Turning their heads the boys saw 
the -white figure with torch upraised strid- 
ing in pursuit. Again they howled, and 
catching up with Chub each seized his hand 
and drew him on between them, 

Now it so happened that Jeremiah Sulli- 
van had brought his cow to the pasture to 
tether her for the night. Walking in the 
gloaming leading his cow, he assured him- 
self that after all there were no such things 
as ghosts and spirits. dat was only the ig- 
norant who believed in them. “Howly 
mother! And what’s that?’ He had glanced 
around, and behold, there was charging 
down on him a fearful spectacle, no less 
than two hobgoblins with fiery faces; draw- 
ing a dwarf between them, while behind 
them swept a veritable ghost bearing aloft 
a flaring torch. The cow caught sight of 
the terrible company at the same time with 
Jeremiah. - Together they led the proces- 
sion in flight. 

So they continued across the pasture. As 
they approached the marsh the fantastic 
will o’ the wisp, perhaps impelled by love 
of fun, came out to see the sight. With 
this new preternatural object in her path 
the cow stopped and uttered a moan, the 
boys renewed their cries and tacked in an- 
other direction. Overcome by this oppos- 
ing po. :r, the apparition fell on its kneés, 
the torch was dashed to the ground. Jerry 
pulled frantically at the tether of his cow: 
“Come home, come home,” he demanded. 
“Ye’ll not stay in the place this night.” 
The light flashed away. The apparition 
arose, a sheet-was thrown aside, revealing 
the natural appearance of a breathless old 
negro, who walked soberly toward the cot- 
tage. 

The winter was unusually severe. The 
snow blocked the roads and yards, requir- 
ing the united efforts of many horses and 
oxen to break the pathway. Uncle Ted 
made only occasional visits to the village, 
and at one time failed to appear for so long 
a time that Rev Mr Swallow became wor- 
ried and went to the cottage to see how he 
fared. He found the old man lying on a 
couch of pain, his~form racked with a 
cough and skin burning with fever. 
Alarmed the good minister returned to the 
_Village for medical help, and going back 
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with his wife they decided to stay all night 
at the cottage to watch with their friend. 
Together, hand in hand, they sat in the 
firelight watching the struggle of life and 
death. 

Early in the evening Uncle Ted appeared 
easier and he seemed to fall into a stupor. 
Suddenly he sat upright on his couch, his 
face became illumined with a rapturous 
smile, and stretching forth his arms he 
whispered, “‘Dey’s comin’. I knows dey 
come. Dars ole massa, missis, young mas- 
sa and de chilluns. Oh, dars my Polly, Jim 
and Joe and little Sue! De lights dar 
too! I can hear de river ripple. An’ dey 
sing de ole songs dey used to sing. Here I 
Sa.” 


See 


A little city girl had never before seen an 
ox with its large, well-formed horns. “Oh, 
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mamma!” she exclaimed, with wide-open 
eyes, “just see that animal’s handle bars.” 





Fuller: Do you think anything can be 
more wonderful than Marconi’s invention 
of wireless telegraphy? 

Puller: Yes, wireless politics. 





Mamma: What is Willie crying about? 

Bridget: Shure, ma’am, he wanted to go 
across the street to Tommy Green’s. 

Mamma: Well, why didn’t you let him go? 

Bridget: They were havin’ charades, he 
said, ma’am, and I wasn’t shure as he’d had 
7em yet. 





“Say, paw.” “Well?” “What is a kopje?” 
“A kopje is a place where the British stopje; 
and it generally has a Boer or two on topje.” 
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Gentlemen: -My mother, Mrs. Eliza Austin, of 
Fremont, Wis., has been almost an invalid for years RHEUMATISM 
with RHEUMATISM and for the past five years has 
not been able to walk 40 rods until she began to use **§ DROPS,”’ about two 


months ago. 
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[30] 
Home Life. 
The Stranger Maiden. 


[Translated from Schiller by W. E. Stone.) 
the peasant’s humble valley, 
TSwith the lark’s first cheering song, 
With the spring’s first dawn appearing, 
Came a lovely maid along. 
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his was not her native valley; 
she came from none could tell; 
Quickly were her footsteps hidden, of 
When the maiden said “Farewell. 


And a blessing was her presence; 
Opened wide the people’s heart; 

But with dignity and highness, 
Kept her confidence apart. 


Brought she fruits along, and flowers 
Blossomed in another land; 

Ripened in another sunlight 
By a loving nature’s hand. 


Gave she everyone a blessing, 

Of earth’s fruits or flowery wreath; 
Childhood or the tottering elder 

Bore a gift his home beneath, 


Every guest to her was welcomed; 
But approached a lover pair, 

Of her fts the richest portion, 
\Fairest flowers were their share. 





A Common Trouble. 





[Ninth in our series, “Te Be Happy, | 
Though Delicate,”” by Ethelwyn Weth- 
erald.] 


Perhaps the commonest of all diseases 
that afflict civilized humanity is consti- 
‘pation. It is responsible for the myriad of 
boxes of pills, and bottles of castor oii, and 
pounds of salts and senna, which disturb 
and weaken the physical frame. Often en- 
tire families who appear to be otherwise in 
good health are chronically troubled by 
this complaint. One is observed to drink 
a cup of some kind of herb tea before going 
to bed; another chews a bit of cascara bark 
after each meal; a third, whose trouble is 
aggravated by pimples or boils, helps him- 
self freely to sulphur: and molasses on 
rising in the morning; a fourth takes a lit- 
tle turkey rhubarb once or twice a week; 
a fifth clings to the daily use of the syr- 
inge; the sixth drinks aperient waters; the 
seventh practices a great deal of abdomi- 
nal massage; the eighth, who has found 
the huge old-fashioned pill too drastic, has 
become the reluctant slave of the small 
liver pill. The matron of a boarding school 
for boys never hears of the sickness of one 
of them without utterihg as her first man- 
date, “He must have a dose of salts.”’ 

This universal use of cathartics, in doses 
to suit individual taste or whim, aggra- 
vates the trouble it is intended to cure. 
The two-year-old baby, fed on soda crack- 
ers and cornstarch, is occasionally given 
a dose of castor oil to counteract the effect 
of these articles of foed. The habit of 
purgation is established during his infancy, 
and when he is old he will not depart from 
it. If we were only a tenth part as anx- 
ious to prevent this disease as we are to 
find a cure for it, the white cheeks and 
pale lips of the confirmed pill-taker would 
not be so frequently met with. Active ex- 
ercise is a partial preventive, although 
many of the most hopeless victims of this 
disease are untiring workers. The only 
radical remedy is proper diet. Such foods 
as boiled rice, blackberries, black raspber- 
ries, boiled milk, cheese, cakes, pastry—all 
things made of fine flour or cornstarch— 
are distinctly constipating in their ten- 
dency. An abundance of meat and a scar- 
city of vegetables produced a similar result, 
and so, as a rule, does any food that is not 
simple or easy of digestion. There are 
plenty of sickly people who will occasion- 
ally eat a meal of rich and indigestible 
food, following it up with a pill by way of 
“relieving nature.”” But why do they de- 
liberately create the burden which can be 
relieved only by weakness, nausea and an 
appreciable lowering of vitality? The pro- 
fligate ruler who followed up his feastings 
and carousals by taking an emetic pur- 
sued a more rational course. 

White fine flour is the closest friend of 
chronic constipation. Graham bread, as 
many bakers make it, by mixing a few 
handfuls of bran with white flour, is almost 
equally innutritious. The brown part of 
wheat, fed to hens, will make them lay; fed 
to animals, will improve them in health 
and flesh; fed to men, women and children. 
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The Great Strength Producer 
To Take in the Spring. 


DR. GREENE'S NERVURA 


Biood and Nerve Remedy. 





it isan excellent medicine. 
weak, and had 
in the head, w 
Now I am better, and my streng 
much stronger than before 1 took Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura.”’ r 





Spring Medicines. 


As the sun gives strength to the 


world 
So 
nerve remedy gives strength to man-- 
kind 





Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 


It is the essence of Power, Vigor, 


Strength, Energy, Health! 
It cures We 
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ess, Debility, De- 
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our blood and nerves right, 
be in Perfect Health. 
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Dr. Greene’s Netvura is the rem- 
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ed . 
tt makes the Weak Strong. 
It makes the Sick Well. 


_ 


It is the Greatest of ali Spring 


Medicines, the Great Spring 
and Restorative, and should be taken 
by everybody during the spring 
months. 

NOW I8 YOUR TIME TO GET 
WELL BY USING DR. GREENE’S 
NERVURA. 

Mr. J. T. Suiru, Twin Oaks, Washington, D.C. 


S: 
rvura and have been greatly benelited by it, and 


‘onic 


— “I have used two botties of Dr. Greene’s 


1 was very nervous and 
ains about the kidneys and dizziness 
unfit for work. 
and nerves are 


eh made me ver 


Dr. Greene, 35 West 14th St., New York City, is 


the most successful specialist in curing nervous 
ané@ chronic diseases. He has remedies for all 
forms of disease, and offers to give free consultation and advice, personally or 


by letter. You can tell or write your troubles to Dr. Greene, for. all communications are confi. 
dential, and letters are answered in plain, sealed envelopes. 
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will put them in the best condition physi- 
cally and mentally, and forever end the 
reign of the pill box. Every farmer who 
grows wheat can take it to the mill to be 
ground, or purchase some already finely 
ground by a reliable miller. This, if slow- 
ly stirred into salted boiling water, and 
kept boiling for twenty minutes, will make 
a very appetizing breakfast dish. But it 
can scarcely be stirred in too slowly, as 
otherwise it is inclined to lump. This whole 
wheat meal, mixed with an equal part of 
fine white flour, makes a very satisfying 
bread. If considered too brown, it can be 
made of one part wheat meal to two parts 
of white flour. It is better to scald the 
wheat meal at night. .When cool, stir in the 
dissolved yeast cake, and set to rise. Next 
morning knead in the white flour and a lit- 
tle salt, and allow to rise again, when it 
is made into loaves, and after rising again 
baked rather longer than white bread. This 
bread made without lard, butter, sugar, 
molasses or soda, and eaten with apple 
Sauce, will give satisfaction to people of 
sedentary lives and irregular habits. 





A Favorite Dish—Tapioca is a favorite 
dish at our house. A number of desserts 
can be prepared. Wash and soak tapioca 
from three to 10 hours, set on back of stove 
20 or 30 minutes, adding as little water 
as possible. Half a cup of tapioca makes 
over a pint when cooked. To which add 
% teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons sugar, flavor 
to taste. Put on stove 1 pt milk, beat sep- 
arately whites and yolks of 3 eggs, place 


whites, beaten, on top of milk just as it 
reaches boiling point, remove white with a 
spoon to a plate, when milk begins to boil. 
To the beaten yolks add 3tablespoons sugar, 
1 teaspoon dissolved cornstarch, flavoring. 
Pour into hot milk, stir, boil a moment, re- 
move. Place your cooked tapioca in bottom 
of fruit dish, pour over it the yellow cus- 
tard, put. whites on top. This may be va- 
ried by slicing bananas in the tapioca. Or 
avery good dessert is made by adding to 
cooked tapioca oranges, cooked apples or 
cranberries.—[R. W. Springmire. 


Prize Maple Candy—I have made maple 


candy more or less for seVeral years, and 
the best rule I know of is this: Two cups 
sugar and two of maple syrup. After it has 
boiled say 10 minutes put in % teaspoon 
cream tartar, a lump of butter the size of 
@ walnut and a tablespoon vinegar. I 
think the vinegar keeps it from graining. 
Boil till it will crackle or is brittle when 
put in water. Take off and put in but- 
tered plates to cool, then pull very fast 
and as long as you can till it gets hard. 
To have it become creamy and nice, keep 
it in a warm place and in two or three 
days it will melt in the mouth and be dry 
instead of sticky.—[Mrs H. H. Foster. 

&@ Mrs Foster’s maple candy is famous in 
her own state of Vermont, where she has 
Won numerous prizes with it. 





It is difficult to decide whether the hard 
time that you had as a boy seems sad or 
whether it only seems to seem sad.—[E. W- 














Busy Fingers. 





An Outing Costume. 





Outing skirts are more in favor than ever 
and have proved a blessing to womankind, 
as they are invaluable for rainy days or 
long walking expeditions. Those most in 








favor reach nearly to the ankles, and are 
made of firm, double-faced material. The 
plain, tight-fitting skirt backs are no longer 
considered good form and all the new mod- 
els have two small box pleats instead. Shirt 
waists still follow the same lines as those 
worn for the past few seasons, with a few 
exceptions. Yokes are no longer in favor 
for the back and are regarded as quite 
out of date. The back should be laid in 
pleats from shoulder seam to belt line. The 
sleeves, of course, continue to grow smaller 
each season, and there is very little fullness 
seen in the new shirt waist sleeve. The ac- 
companying design was drawn expressly for 
our readers in New York; pattern cannot be 
furnished. 





Red,White and Blue Towel Rack. 


R, A. W. 








Cut three sections of broom stick, the back 
one 2 third longer than the other two. Cover 
-s calico, then. crochet an 

’ outside cover of No 12 

tidy cotton, making three 

chain stitches and one 

double crochet in the cen- 

pre mre te Preceding round. Fasten 
oa screw eyes in the ends of 
QZralc” the sections and tie se- 

: curely together through 

suspend the rack by laying two strands of 
white and two of turkey red tidy cotton 
together and crocheting in a close chain 
until of sufficient length. Tie a.bow of blue 


smoothly with turkey red 
a ter of each triple chain of 
the eyes. Make a cord to 

ribbon at each joint and one at the top. 





Thomas Dunn English writes to the New 
York Tribune, saying that he heartily re- 
grets that he ever wrote Ben. Bolt. 
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Narrow Knitted Lace--Shamrock. 


E. Cc. 





Two fine steel needles and No 40 spool 
eotton. - Cast on seven sts and knit across 
plain. 

Ist row—K two, o, kK two tog, kK one, o 
twice, k two. 

24 row—K three, p one, k two, p one, k 
two. 

3d row—K two, o, n, k three, o twice, k 
two. 

4th row—K three, p one, k four, p one, k 
two. 

5th row—K two, o, n, Kk three,.o twice, K 
four. 

6th row—K five, p one, k four, p one, k 
two. 

ith row—K two, o, n, K nine. 

8th row—Cast off six, k three, p one, k 
two. Repeat from first row. 





Soiled Corsets—When corsets become 
soiled and worn, they may be cleaned by 
soaking one-half hour in a warm pear- 
line suds, then washing on a board with 
a scrubbing brush, Rinse thoroughly and 
dry quickly in the sun and wind to prevent 
rusting of the steels. The bones, if broken, 
should be removed before the corset is 
washed, and new ones supplied after dry- 
ing. If any of the cases for the bones are 
worn through, stitch on a strip of tape 
from top to bottom, put new tape at the 
edges, if needed, and the corset will be 
nearly as good as new.—[Experience. 





Farmer’s Cake—One cup sugar, 2 cups 
flour, break 2 eggs in a cup and fill with 
sour cream, % teaspoon soda and a little 
salt. Flavor to taste.—[Aunt Nancy. 


To Keep~-Cheese from drying, put it into 
a stone jar having a tight cover; then lay 
in with it a wet piece of cloth.—[K. K. 
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MOTHERHOOD 
COMES TRUE 


WHEN 


- Dr. PIERCES 


FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION 
iS USED. 


Mrs. Axel Kjer, of Gordonville, 
Cape Girardeau Co., Mo., writes: 
“When I look at my little boy I feel 
it my duty to write you. Perhaps 
some one will see my testimony and 
be led to use your ‘ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion’ and be blessed in the same way. 
I took nine bottles and to my sur- 
prise it carried me through and gave 
us as fine a little boy as ever was. 
Weighed ten and one-half pounds. 
He is now five months old, has never 
been sick a day, and is so strong that |; 
every body who sees him wonders at 
him. He isso playful and holds him- 
self up so well.” 
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7? Find 
Your Level. 


Are you wasting your 
lowly position when you should 
occupy & —~ pt one? If you are tied 
Ey oe work you can fit your- 
4 selffors position without loss of 


Change Your 


Thorough courses in Mech 
Architectural Drau ey sg 


WAM 


ARAN 
——— 








HEMNANTS OF 


SILK RIBBONS awer FREE 


Wehave 
purch- 
ased, at 
recent 
whole- 








inest 
quality of Ribbons in the market, of different Jans, in 
a variety of fashionable shades; in fact, nearly all colors are 
represented; also different kinds of Ribbons adapted for 
bonnet strings, neckwear, trimming for hats and dresses, 
bows, ay oo etc., etc. No lady can purchase such fine Rib- 
bons as these at any store inthe land for many times our 
price, so that the bargains offered by us should be taken 
advantage of by our customers. : 

Our stock of Silk Ribbons, from which we put up these 
35-cent packages, consists of Crown Edge, Gros Grain, 
Moire, Picot Edge, Satin Edge, Silk ie, SMriped Otto- 
man, and various other styles of Plain and Fancy Silk Rib- 
bons suited to the wants of our lady fnends. 

We put up carefully assorted packages of Silk Ribbons, 
assorted colors. No remnants less than one yard long, 
and all first-class, useful goods 

We will send 1 package for 35 cents, silvet, or 36 cents 
in 2-cent stamps. Carefully packed in boxes, st paid 
upon receipt of price. Address PARIS RIBBON 
CoO., Box 3044, New York City, N. Y. 





GARDENING | 


FOR AMERICANS. 


ELIAS A. LONG, landseape architect. A treatise on 
wenssitsing homes, rural districts and cemeteries. A 


plain and practical work at a moderate price, with numer- - 


illustrations and instructions so plain that they may 
be readily followed. Ljustrated. Cloth, 12mo., Postpaid. 





$2.00 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Applicagjion. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New Yorke 
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& If you are ontof ORE 
& or employed at unsatisfactory 4 
<< wages, write us impediately. 

3 We can give you soldi to * 
qo that will make you $50 a month without 


@any trouble. You can 

@work right around @ 

®@your own home, or 
wish. A 


® travelif you 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


& 
Syou will be surprised how 
@easily you can make the 
Gavove sum. Hundreds are Pl 


?making double that. Posst- 
* youcan doittoo. Send name and address 


9? 


anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 
ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Busy Fingers. 
New Spring Models. 





These patterns retail at 25 to 35c each, 
but by special arrangement with the man- 
ufacturers we supply them at 10c. 





7917—LADIES’ JACKET 
ASQUE. 7903—LADIES 
FOUR- PIECE PLAITED  7916—-MISSES’ THREE- 
SKIRT. Basque 32, 34,36, 38, QUARTER COAT, 12, 14 
40 and 42 inch bust.’ Skirt and 16 years. There has 
, 24, 26, 23 and 30 inch been suc ci 
waist. Biscuit-colored broad- erence for half tigh 
cloth is stylishly trimmed ulsters and long coats dur- 
pt ya velvet. i a 
e vest is of tuc cream three-quarter engths 
peteta. and heavy white lighter material are assured 


: to girlis 
straw, which matches the ures. Coats in this style may 
| a is adorn a m 

uge bunch of Parma vio- cheviot or tweed and 

lets on the left side and a through with silk or satin. 
deep band of velvet around Double-faced cloth would 
the crown. also be appropriate. 





7919—-LADIES’ FIV E- 
GORED SKIRT, WITH VY I 
TWO BOX PL a and 40 
BACK, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and inch bust. Much attention 
52 inch waist. This grace- is Pe at present to the fit 
ful, five-gored skirt model and sha of fashionable 
is ‘particularly appropriate sleeyes, the desire being to 
for cloth or tailor-made produce a perfectly smooth 
owns. Although some of and __ well-round effect, 
the new skirts are side and without fullness. 

box plaited, many promi- shoWs a stylish two-piece 
nent ladies’ tailors prefer coat sleeve, h narrow 
the gored skirts with the under and wide upper por- 
box plaited backs. Home- tion. Fig 2 is a dress sleeve 
spun. cheviot, Venetian, modeled on the same per- 
ladies’ cloth or covert are fect lines, fitting the arm 
appropriate materials for well, but not uncomfortably 
skirts in this mode. tight. 


Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breagt measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 








Fudge—¥Vere is another recipe for fudge: 
Sugar 1% cups, % cup milk, a square and a 
half of chocolate and butter size of an egg. 
Boil 20 minutes. Beat well after removing 
from the stove and then pour into buttered 
tins.—[Country Maiden. 





Sugar Cookies—Half a teacup butter 
rubbed into 2 scant teacups flour, 1% tea- 
cups sugar, % teacup sour milk and % tea- 
spoon soda. Roll thin and bake quickly. 
(Ss. E. W. 





Chocolate Icing—A heaped teacupful of 
brown sugar, butter size of a black walnut, 
4 tablespoons water, color with chocolate a 
rich, dark brown, boil and cool sufficiently 
to spread.—{S. E. W. 





Double Irish Chain. 





The sample shown, which is sent by Mrs 
W. H. Wilkins, is pieced of turkey 
red and white. The blocks are about 
12% inches square, the pieces are 2% 
inches square and 25 in number, and in 





— -—— 


setting the blocks together, a white block 
12% inches square with a red block 2% 
iriches square sewed on at each corner 
makes the chain complete both ways across 
the quilt. It could be pieced of light calico 
and dark, or light and polka-dot-blue calico 
makes a very pretty quilt. 


Crocheted Ruffle. 


HALE COOK, 








Chain desired length. 

1st row—D c in each st of ch. 

2d row—D c in each d c of Ist row. 

3d row—Ch four, s c in 3d st of 2d row, 
repeat to the end. 

4th row—Ch four, d c in first loop, ch four, 
d cin same, ch four, d c in 2d, ch four, dc 
in same, repeat to end. 

5th row—Ch two, one t c in first loop, ch 





two, two t c in next, repeat to the end. 

6th row—Ch four, s c in Ist ch, ch four, 
6 c in 2d ch, repeat to end. 

7th row—Same as 6th. se 

8th row—Ch two, three t c in ist ch, ch 
two, three t c in 2d, repeat to end. 

9th row—Seven t c under two ch, s c in 
2d ch, ch three, s c in same ch, seven t c 
in 3d ch, s c in 4th, ch three, s c in same, 
repeat to end. 
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Seems Impossibie to Realize. 

The world is full of weary men an 
women who drag along from day to 
day, sick, despairipg and weak. ey 
have grown used to being unhappy, 
and don’t seem to realize that they can 
ever be as welland happy as their fel- 
lows. But there is help forthem. The 
world’s most successful specialist in 
curing all forms of nervous and chronic 
complaints, Dr. Greene, 35 W. 14th 
Street, New York City, will give them ¢ 
consultation and advice free, person- ¢ 
ally or by letter, and will show them 4 
how to get well and ates well Dr. 4 
Greene is the discoverer of that great- ¢ 
est of all_curative medicines, Dr. 4 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 4 
remedy; but this wonderful cure for 4 
weak, nervous and run-down people 4 
is only one of his many discoveries of 4 
health-giving medicines for various ¢ 
diseases. He has done great things for 4 
the sick. He has cured the apparently 4 
incurable, made the miserable happy, 4 
the weak strong. His advice should be < 
sought at once by all who are ailing 4 
and weak in nerve, strength or body. 4 
If you are run down and discouraged 4 
seek Dr. Greene’s advice, and you will ¢ 
find out how to be well and strong. s 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Consumption, Bronchitis and Bronchial Asthma 





DISEASES WHICH CAUSE ALMOST AS MANY DEATHS 
AS CONSUMPTION, 


FROM DR ROBERT HUNTER’S LECTURES ON LUNG 
DISEASES. 


A cold settling on the chest or grippe 
that goes down to the lungs produces bron- 
chitis, and when it has continued for sev- 
eral months it becomes chronic bronchitis. 

There is at first only trifling cough in 
the morning with slight chilly feelings, fol- 
lowed by a sense of feverishness towards 
evening. Walking rapidly or going up- 
stairs causes shortness of breath with a gen- 
eral sense of tightness and oppression in 
the chest. 

As the disease advances the patient be- 
gins to raise yellow or greenish-yellow mat- 
ter; has hectic fever and night sweats and 
loses in flesh and strength. From this point, 
unless arrested by treatment, it goes on 
rapidly, soon exhausts the vitality and 
causes death with symptoms closely re- 
sembling consumption and yet not con- 
sumption at all. 

By careful observation extending through 
many years, I am confident that fully two- 
fifths of all the deaths charged to con- 
sumption are really deaths by consumptive 
bronchitis. On examining the sputum and 
the tissue of the lungs in these cases, we 
find neither tubercle nor the bacilli germs 
—_ are always present in true consump- 
tion. 

This is a most important fact, for bron- 
chitis is much easier to cure than  con- 
sumption, every case being curable if prop- 
erly treated. It is only a seated, chronic 
inflammation of the mucous lining of the 
air tubes, and at the worst is as certainly 
curable in the lungs as such inflammation 
in any other part of the body. 

Consumptive bronchitis is not curable by 
medicine given by the stomach, nor by 
those hypodermically injected, for they 
never reacn its seat. It is only by the di- 
rect application of medicines to the lining 
of the bronchial tubes in the lungs that 
cure is ever effected. The disease is not in 
the stomach, nor in the blood, but in the 
lining of the lungs, and there the remedies 
must be applied. 

Nothing but a direct application of heal- 
ing medicines, antiseptics and germicides 
to the very seat of the disease will effect 
the cure of this or any other lung case, and 
they can be applied only by inhaling them 
in a gaseous state. The lungs constitute 
an air cavity, and can be reached medici- 
nally only by medicated air. This treat- 
ment was discovered, perfected and first 
successfully applied by me. It is the only 
natural, scientific and common-sense treat- 
ment ever applied for the cure of bronchial 
and consumptive diseases. If it fails, noth- 
ing else could possibly succeed. But it 
never does fail, unless mortal injury to the 
lung structures has taken place before it 
is applied. Testimonials: 

Mr A. L. Peer, 179 Washington street, 
Newark, N J, says: “I had 27 hem- 
orrhages and lost 50 pounds in weight; I 
was cured by Dr Hunter’s treatment.’’ 

Mrs Edward Raynor, 174 Bank street, N 
J, says: “I had the worst symptoms of 
consumption, fever, night sweats, hem- 
orrhages, great shortness of breath and loss 
of flesh, and I owe my recovery to Dr 
Hunter’s treatment.” 

In order to obtain Dr MHunter’s book, 
“The Lungs and Their Diseases,” free, 
address Dr Robert Hunter Association, 117 
W. 45th street, New York. 


DON'T BE HARD UP $2.02 4 7242 2488 
~ 
7 





mg Gents and Ladies at home or travel- 
ing, taking orders, using and selling Prof. 
Gray’s Pliaters. Plates, Watches, Jewelry, 
Tableware, Bicycles, and all metal goods. No 
experience, heavy plate, modern methods. We 
do plating, manufacture outfits, ail sizes. Guar 
anteed. Only outfits complete, all tools, lathes, 
materials, etc., ready for work. e teac 
you the art, furnish secrets and formulas FREE. 
Write Today. Testimonials, samples, &c., FREE. 
; . PLATING WORKS, 8, CINCINNATI, 0. - 


ZT>> BABY GARR Shipped 
“4 Cc.0.D.to 
. Combination Go-Carts anyone. 
—_ Direct from factory at lewest wholesale prices. 
\ } mera ©Dealers large profits saved. No money in advance. 
—awAle. $18 Carriage, $9.00 | $5.00 Carriage... .. .. $3.00 
$12 e $6.00 | GO-CARTS from $3.00 up. 
Send for free illustrated catalog and special offer 
CASH BUYER®’ UNION, 
164 West Van Buren St., B-42, Chicago, Ills. 



















When writir ¢ to advertisers be sure to mentiopw 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 












Talk Around the Table. 


A Dose of Work—Now, Eda, a word, just 
a whisper for you. Don’t you let that 
“thankless heart’ and “irritable temper’ 
fool you. Those people certainly are suf- 
fering, and badly, too, but not for med- 
icine or love or sympathy, but for work,— 
work of some kind to exercise the mind and 
muscles freely, work to do for others that 
they may forget themselves, if only for a 
little while. There is a class who are suf- 
feying from an over-sensitive nature, and 
there sympathy judiciously given is in 
place, also if one is suffering from melan- 
cholia, but for imaginary ills and overeat- 
ing you may safely prescribe a good dose 
of work and feel] perfectly safe in doing so. 
Now salads and ice cream may and I doubt 
not they do form a very small part of the 
“spirit’s’’ unrest, but let me assure you 
they form a very large. proportion of the 
body’s unrest. No, Eda, I’ve not grown 
weary of well doing or from lack of appre- 
ciation, for I’m conceited enough to think 
the greater part of my patients were and 
are among my best friends, and as for 
the charity you think I would like for my- 
self, for once you’re right, and I’ll take it 
either in thought or money, whichever way 
is most convenient for the giver. Truly, I 
have given a good part of the best years 
of my life to my patients, but I’m not all 
gone yet, and the one who thinks of me 
as a shadow would do well to have consid- 
erable size in their shadow. Yes, Sallie 
Muggins, the new ones are heartily wel- 
comed. Yet while I make them so, I must 
say— 

There are no friends like old friends, 
And none so good and true. 
We greet them when we meet them, 
As roses greet the dew. 
No other friends are dearer, 
Though born of kindred mold, 
And while we prize the new ones, 
We treasure more the old. 
[Nurse Charity. 





Mrs Rhodes—I am sorry to tell you that 
Mrs Rhodes, one of the twin old ladies pic- 
tured in the issue of Feb 24, has died of old 
age since the portraits appeared.—[T. K. 


Milking—Fern Redpath thinks the wo- 


men ought not to make a practice of milk- 
ing. I know of two young ladies, 15 and zt; 
who come from the Back Bay every summer 
into the country, that make a business of 
milking two or three cows morning and 
night, and do all kinds of farm work, for 
physical culture. The younger wears No 7 
shoes. Both are going to make handsome 
women. They may be cured and the men 
veto it, as another lady was, in years gone 
by, when it was the custom for women to 
milk. She was kicked over by a cow. Her 
husband said then and there his wife or no 
other woman should milk his cows again 
and they never did.—[E. E. B. 
Self-Denial—Carlyle tells us that “Life 
begins with self-denial,” and he might have 
added that no worthy success was gained 
without it. Temporal as well as spiritual 
matters are won largely through self-de- 
nial. The path of success in business is 
invariably the path of self-denial. The 
business man, in order to be prosperous, 
must give up many pleasures and luxuries, 
and school himself to hard, persevering and 
enduring toil. The scholar who gains a 
thorough education has to deny himself 
of a great many attractions of selfish ease, 
and amusement, and practice self-denial 
daily. Cicero, the great orator, in telling 
his friends the secret of his oratory, says: 
“So much time as others devoted to games 
and. plays, so much I took to myself and 
devoted it to the study of eloquence.” So 
it is in everything and everywhere. - Self- 
denial is the twin brother to success. In 
Téligious and spiritual. matters also, this 
principle 6f self-denial is very necessary, 
for Christ*says: “If any man will come 
after me, le aim deny himself and take up 
his cross and follow me.” Great charac- 
ters are never developed in hothouses, but 
are the product of constant toil and perse- 
vering energy through ‘self-denial. The 
whole human race cannot help but’ notice 
how intimately connected are trial and 
piety. John tells us of that great company 
in white robes of his vision, that they 
came up out of gréat tribulation. The 
same is true of the white-robed ones of 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


earth; they come not from palaces of ease 
and luxury, not from the seats of power 
and influence, not from the courts of world- 
ly pleasure and applause, but from the val- 
leys of sacrifice and suffering, and from 
the homes of those who through want and 
necessity have had to practice self-denial, 
and those that persevering toil has been the 
daily discipline of their lives. Do you wish 
to Jive without a trial? Then you wish to 
die but half a man. Without a trial you can- 
not even guess at your own strength.—[Ver- 
mont Greenhorn. 





My Son!—Is there no other way besides 
wicked, cruel war to settle nations’ ques- 
tions? Where are our great intellects, our 
peacemakers, to arbitrate between the 
powers? Let us pray for the God-given 
wisdom that expends its surplus energy in 
the saving of precious life, and not give 
a premium for that which kills the most 
in the shortest time. Oh, that wars might 
cease forever! And then the many broken- 
hearted mothers need cry no more, “My 
son! my son! would God I had died for 
thee, my son!’’—[M. D. Beale, Caln, Pa. 


Let It Alone—Lillian M. Clark, you are 


right in regard to the inmates of our jails 
and state prisons. Rum is the prime cause. 
The man who thinks he can stop drinking 
whenever he wants to is very apt not to 
see the time when he wants to. Drunkards 
are not made in a day, or by one drink. 
To use liquor in any degree is simply play- 
ing with fire. ‘“‘Let the vile stuff entirely 
alone.” I wonder how many of the Ta- 
blers are members of the grange? I am, 
and I should enjoy exthanging greetings 
along that line.—[Charity Sweet. 





Too Fast—Cumbef, that is what I must 
call you. Why? Because you will never 
get the cue to anything. You are too fast 
off, young man. I try to learn a little ev- 
ery day, so I don’t doubt but I could give 
a boy of your clip a little good advice.—[Si- 
las Q. Crokér, 


Tables Turned—Our “potato-raiser’ (as 
he is pleased to style himself) for some rea- 
son or other reminds me of that oft-told 
fable concerning the fox and the grapes. 
Perhaps he himself will make the appli- 


' cation. Now, Something to Say, I am not 


responsible for the ignorance of other girls, 
and I assure you that “ignorant” is the 
very word to apply. to any woman who 
does not know what qualities she would 
like her husband to possess. Men have no 
scruples of conscience in “weighing” the 
ladies “in the balance,’ but it seems there 
are a few (like S. T. S. for instance). who (to 
use schoolboy hyperbole) “squeal” when the 
tables are turned. His statement that there 
are some teachers who are not fit for far- 
mer’s wives is an undeniable fact; but, my 
friend forgets that we find the counterfeit 
amid the true in every rank and profes- 
sion in life. I thank Bachelor of Cresco 
for his words of encouragement and com- 
mendation. and will say for his benefit that 
I do not attempt to uphold the lazy girl or 
the unambitious teacher; neither was I 
“bearing down” on the “up-to-date” far- 
mer, who not only knows his own business 
well but can with ease discuss any lead- 
ing question of the day. My article was 


‘can MAKE BIG MONEY 


y Entertaining the Public. 
$30 to $300 St2.more per week 
ence, —r_ 













No other busi- 
ness. pays such large 
: | returns for the little 

Ca effort required.: We 
furnish complete 

outfits. The work is easy, strictly high 
classand any man can operate the outfit 
by following our instructions. Write@ 
for particulars and copies of letters 
from those who are making BIG MONEY 
on our plan, ENTERTAINMENT SUPPLY 
CO., Dept FO. 66 Fifth Ave, CHICAGO. ILL, 
Mention this paper when you write. 


















A Big Drop in Bicycles. 


A happy surprise is in store for all bicycle 
riders, for several makers of well known high 
grade bicycles, as well as some makers of cheaper 
ary have placed their’ entire out-put in the 

ands of one house, to be sold direct to the riders 
vere at the lowest prices.ever known. For 
special prices, that will be lower than -bieycles 
were ever before advertised or sold at, and for a 
free trial and_pay after received offer, cut this 
notice out and mailto SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. 
(INC.), Chicago, Illinois. 









Three 
foes of 
Health 


The case of Henry Jones, of 
Zenas, Ind., is one of those rare 
ones, according to sre of 
a combination of diseases from 
which the person attacked seldom 
recovers, the combination consist- 
ing of rheumatism, lagrippe and 
indigestion. Mr. Jones, who is 
62-years old, says: 


‘« My sufferings were almost un- 
bearable, and only persons havi 
been afflicted with this rare an 
dreaded combination of diseases 
can imagine what they were like. 
I was confined to my bed almost 
all the time. My doctor finally 
acknowledged that neither he nor 
any one else could cure me. I 
would not give up, so tried dif- 
ferent medicines and finally be- 
gan the use of Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People. The first 
box of pills helped me some, and 
I took some more. The second 
box began to produce the desired 
result, and before I had finished 
the fourth box I was at last a 
cured man. That was last March 
and I have. not been troubled 
with these diseases since.—From 
Banner Plain Dealer, North Vernon, 


Ind. < 
At druggists or direct 
from Dr. Williams Medicine Coe.,, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
50 cents per box; 6 boxes $2.58, 
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>RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


YY 5s C7. 

f By One in each town toride and exhibit 

‘ sample 1900 bicycle. 

1900 Models, best makes, $11 to S20 

"99 and '98 Models, high grade, $8 to $13 

500 Second-Hand Wheels 

all makes and models, good as new, 
$83 to $10. Great Factory Clearing 

Le Sale »¢ half factory cost. We 
aNywhere OD trial without a, cent 


A BICYCLE iistrivut- 
ing Catalogues for us. Many earned 
a wheel last year. Our 1900 proposition 
is even more liberal. 


and spectal offer. 
MEAD CYGLE CO.z, Chicago. 









Three P25 
Stand. 
ard.... : 


For the Amateur or Professional Fruit, 
Vegetable or Flower Grower. 


By PETER HENDERSON. The 
Gardening for Profit. standard work on market and 
family rdening. The successful experience of the 
author for more than thirty years, and his willingness to 
tell, as he does in this work, the secret of his success for 
the benefit of others, enables him to give: most vainable 
information. The book is profusely Mllustrated. aie 

2mo. 


By PETER HENDERSON. A 
Gardening for Pleasure. guide to the amateur in 
the fruit, vegetable and flower garden, with full descrip- 
tions for © gr h » vatory and window 
garden. It meets the wants of all classes in country, 
city and village, who keep Ly for their own enjoy- 
ment rather than for the sale of products. Finely illus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 








Practical Floriculture. guide to the successful brop- 


agation and cultivation of florists’ plants. The w 

not for florists and eners but the amateur’s 
wants are constantly kept in mind. Tt also comprises a 
yey mem treatise on the cultivation of flowers un- 


orin the qten oh, oue to those who grow- 


flowers for pleasure as os eee et Ee 
matter of trade. Beautifully Mlustrated. New and en- 
larged edition. Cloth, 12mo. 1,60 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.. New York. 
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merely a protest against the lack of good 
literature in so many country homes; also 
a protest against the “insanity” displayed 
by the generality of people in this so-called 
enlightened age who consider the bachelor 
girl to be eternally disgraced if she will per- 
sist in retaining the title rather than marry 
a man who is not, in every respect, her 
equal.—[Nothing to Say, Ohio. 














‘@ 
PAPA MARKS THIS PICTURE ‘‘MALE DORMANT.’’ 





Wearied Feeling—I have just been read- 
ing Marion McConkey’s article on how, af- 
ter doing her housework, looking after six 
children all under 10, making garden, tend- 
ing incubator, raising chickens and mak- 
ing butter, just to relieve the monotony of 
farm life sold produce to the amount of 
$500. Well, it just gave me a_ wearied, 
stunned feeling to read it. I hope that wo- 
man’s husband appreciates her, though why 
a hustler like she is wants a man around 
in the road, is a mystery to me. He cer- 
tainly can never hold up his mother as an 
example of thrift and good management. 
I’d hate to be his second wife, though. I 
have been wondering if Silas Q. Croker is 
weaiing the overcoat he presented the poor 
man with. Charity begins at home, you 
know.—[Bloomy-Fair Slafter. 





Lady Woodsum, everyone to their own 
notion. You know that is what our aunt 
said when she kissed the cow.—[Silas Q. 
Croker. 


Pretty Birds—I want to say to those Ta- 
‘blers who score me for seeming to approve 
of women wearing birds, that I was sim- 
ply standing up for my own sex. You men 
who are so fond of lecturing women on 
wearing birds on their hats, why don’t you 
lecture your own sex for the wholesale 
slaughter of birds for purposes of stuffing, 
eating, simple sport, etc? You will say that 
you kill birds that are not useful or pretty, 
while we wear the pretty ones, and lead us 
to infer that our sin therein lies! What 
fine, sensitive hearts you have, haven’t 
you? Much you care about the poor birds! 
As for me, I have a far more tender heart 
for the “homely” birds the men kill for 
their own sport than I do for the pretty 
ones that women wear for artistic pur- 
poses.—[Eda. 





Toothsome Fowls—Eda thinks I am very 
tender-hearted considering I eat some of 
those feathered animals I wrote about. I 
wonder if she would relish a» portion of 
these toothsome “yeller-legged”’ fowls, as 
the darky preacher called them, And there 
are other preachers who dote on them. Sure- 
ly, these God-fearing men believe in ‘“‘tick- 
ling theie palate’’ with fowl meat. Hard- 
hearted creatures, inieed! But she strikes 
a responsive chord when she asserts that 
the “greed for money” brings destruction 
to many of forest birds. I might go far- 
ther and say with equal truthfulness that 
it.is greed for money that is fast destroy- 
ine the ~»cial, financial and religious world. 
How many of the Tablers have read In His 
Steps by Rev Charles Sheldon? It sheds a 
new light on the duties of men and women 
of this age. A library copy can be had for 
5c of D. C. Cook, Chicago, Ill.—[{Fac Simile. 





Pride in Ancestry—I am proud of the 
faet that I am the daughter of Irish 
parents. Why should we not be proud of 
our ancestry? Ten of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence were Irishmen. 
The protomartyr of the revolution, the 
beave, gallant Montgomery, who fell scal- 
ing the hights of Quebec, was an Irishman; 
the father of the American navy, old Com- 
medore Barry, was an Irishman. So also 
Were many of the officers of the revolution- 





ary army. Can we forget the conduct of 
Gen Sullivan’s army protecting the settlers 
of the Wyoming valley from the Indians, 
who had been incited to deeds of butchery 
by the English army? Coming nearer to 
our own time, in the late war for the Union, 
Irish valor and patriotism shone bright on 
every battlefield. We point with pride to 
Corcoran, Meagher, Mulligan, Sheridan and 
hosts of other brave and loyal Americans 
in whose veins coursed Irish blood. The im- 
press of the Irish race is seen in every state 
and territory o’er which floats our starry 
flag. While I have a pardonable pride in my 
ancestry, I yield to no man a greater love 
for my country and her institutions. As 
Americans we may differ as to race, re- 
ligion or politics, but we all unite upon the 
broad platform of American liberty. 
“With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And freedom’s banner streaming o’er us.” 


[Betty. 





Proud to Own—Dear Tablers, let’s all 
turn over a new leaf and try to see how 
free from blots we can keep it. Let’s per- 
form our duties more cheerfully. 

“For God is willing to give us his spirit, 

If only we ask him aright, 

And duty becomes a pleasure 

If we do it with all our might.” 
Moccasin Bill is my brother and one that 
any girl might feel proud to own. For he 
does not smoke, chew, swear, drink, play 
cards or dance, but he does attend church 
with his only sister when he is at home. 
At present he is in Texas, taking photés, 
I will not say anything about his journey, 
for no doubt he will give the Tablers a 
description of it as soon as he can.—[Moc- 
casin Bill’s Sister. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 

7. Beheadings—1, Behead to harrow and 
leave a fragment; 2, behead a red pigment 
and leave confused; 3, behead palm leaves 
and leave unprofessional; 4, behead an open 
space and leave arista; 5, behead vacate and 
leave vain.—[A. F. S., O. , 

8 Arithmetical—Change the letters to 
figures and do the sum in subtraction, giv- 
ing the root word.—[S. S., Kan. 

OUEZR 

LIB 


A. CF 

9. Biblical—Where is the word tenor first 
mentioned in the Bible?—[C. B., Ia. 

10. Geographical Charade—My first is an 
obstruction, my second is a Roman coin, 
my third is a low-lived fellow, and my 
whole is a very old city.—[J. R. B., N H. 

1i—Square Word—1, Sharp; 2, a digger for 
metals; 4, a plant with aromatic seeds; 4, 
a vegetable substance which is inflamma- 
ble; 5, to stretch. 


ParsonS 


PILLS 


Best Liver Pill Made. 


Positively cure Biliousness, Sick headache, all 
liver and bowel complaints. They expel all im- 
purities from the blood. Delicate women find 

t relief from os them. Price 25 cents; 
ve $1.00. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston,Mass. 


ON’S opYNE 
outs LiNIMENT 


Relieves Every Form of Inflammation ; 

INTERNAL 4s muchas EXTERNAL, 

It acts promptly. It is always ready for use. 
Dropped on sugar cuGering children love it. 
Every Mother should have it in the house for 
colic, croup, cholera-morbus, pain in the stomach, ’ 
bowels or Eidneys. For bites, burns, bruises, sun- 
burn, sprains or strains, it is the sovereign cure. 


It is about sixty posse since I first learned of this 
celebrated medicine, Johnson’s Anodyne Lini- 
ment, and for more than forty Fay I have used 
it in my family. I think it is due the public for 
me to say that I regard it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can be used _ internally or 
externally. . H. INGALLS, Bangor, Me, 


Our Book on INFLAMMATION sent free. 
ga soli oy suftiraggtsts‘Velce 25a "Zonta 
L8S.Johnson & Oo., House 8St., Boston, Masa, 

















MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 











BAKER’S : 
BREAKFAST: 


COCOA: 


“Known the world over. 
. «+ Received the highest in- & 
dorsements from the medica! a» 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co. uta. “ 


DORCHESTER, MASS. of 
Established 1780. = 
(Rea ee eee eee 











GRACEFUL — 
CURVES AND 


EASY GRADES 


give comfort to a journey via the 
New York Central Lines between 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
and New York and Boston. No other 
line approaches the New York Cen- 
tral in the number, character and 
speed of its trains. 














For a copy of “The Luxury of Modern Rail- 
way Travel,” send a l-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 


GINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of. Its History and Botany. 





By Maurice G. Karns. A complete working treatise 
for the grower. It discusses in a practical way how to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 

reparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 

cial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the prof- 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and 
profusely illustrated, and should be in the hands of all 
who expect to grow this dens te supply the export trade, 
and to add a new and profitable industry to their farms 
and gardens, without interfering with the regular work. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 
Cotehonve Free of this and many other publications 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P., New York 


DOGS 


New, enlarged and revised edition. Their breed- 
ing, training and management,in health and disease; 
comprising al) the essential part. of the two standard 
works on dogs by “ Stonehenge.” It describes the best 
game and hunting grounds in America. Contains over 
one hundred beautiful engravings, embracing most noted 
dogs in both continents, making together with chapters 
by American writers, the. most complete dog book ever 
published. Clotu,12mo. Postpaid, $1.50 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pi., New York. 





OF GREAT- BRITAIN, 
AMERICA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 
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“Address orders to either of our offices, Dut to ayoid delay send to the one nearest you. 
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$1.50 Useful Books Free | $1.50 


FOR 
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| TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER : 
$1 00 Read the Offer Below We are the Exclusive Publishers 
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HOMEMADE CONTRIVANCES ‘izanay 29@itances e 
This volume tells how to makeover 1000 handy appliances labor-saving de- e 
vices in the home, on the farm or about the bul ny Poa 
appliances described secure great comforts to Doth man and-beast, —— assist. in 2 
disposing of the important work on the farm. There are chapters on appliances e 
for the barn, pasture aud dairy; for the garden. and orehand id the andling 
of hay and corn fodder; for slaughtering and curing the meat. There are de- % 
sevtesions and illustrations of wells, pumps, cisterns and filters; of stambp- 
puters, derricks and slings; of vehteles, rollers, harrows and markers, ete., 4 
etc, For conyenience in reference, the various contrivances and lahor-say- 
ing devices have been classified under three general headin namely: 
Farm Conveniences, Farm Appliances, and Fences, Gates and Bridges, 
with a Chapter on Fenee Law. In Homemade Contrivances there are 
some 760 illustrations, an average of more than one to each e. Sub- 
Stantially bound in illuminated paper covers and is y three 


books in one that formerly scold in cloth at $4.00. ce cen 
postpaid, but see Special Offer below. ° - “a4 : 
































PROFITS IN POULTRY Sow ®evizai,cotor Piste 


By James Rankin, P. H. Jacobs, T. M. Ferris, Burr Knapp, 
W. H. Rudd, and others. This new, revised and e edi- 
tion of what has always been recognized as the’ standard 
work on useful and ornamental breeds of poultry and 
their profitable management, is nearly one-third 
langer than any previous edition, and is fully up 
to tne, reqniremenis of the present day. The 
waysand means by which eggs or poultry 
can be grown at @ profit are discussed in 
reat detail. The chapter on artificial incu- 

Jation alone is worth many times the price of 
the book to any one engaged in 

ouitry raising as @ business. Size, 

Jare of chicks, diseasesand their 65x 8 in. 
treatment, feeding and care for 852 Pages 
eggs, or for meat, building coops 154 Cuts 
and houses, caponizing, marketing, 
warfare against pests, raising waterfowl and orna- 
mental poultry, are described at length. ‘rhe refer- 
ence matter and tables and the statements of suc- 
cessful methods in actual practice, are a special 
feature of the book. Never before sold for less 
than $1.00in cloth. Itis substantially bound 
in illuminated paper covers. ce 
cents, postpaid, but see Special 
Offer below. As 
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Size 
5x7 In. 
Profusely 
Illustrated 
650 Pages 
750 ~ 
Illustrations 
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KEEPING ONE COW 


€ 
Its Stabling, Care and Feeding. 
THE FAMILY HORSE A Practical Manual - 
To meet the wants of the millions of those who keep horses for » Management of a Single Milch Cow 
work or for pleasure, and who desire to give their animals proper 
or rational care, and judiciousand humane treatment, this book 
has been written. It is confined strictly to the practical eyery- 
day eare, shelter and management of the horse. There is not 
a padded or ambiguous sentence tn the whole book, and yet.no 
important tepic is negleeted, Instead of giving fixed and 
iron-bound rules and directions for everything, the author 
explains the underlying principles and reasons for each spe- 
cial process, so as to enable any intelligent observer to 
judge for himself as to the best plan to pursue in a given 
case, This is particularly notable in the chapter on Ail- 
ments and Their Remedies, in which it is not intended 
to make an amateur horse doctor of every person who 
owns a horse; yet, realizing that there are many aii- 
ments which require immediate attention, the author, 
(George A. Martin) gives excellent hints and direc- 
tions for the treatment of the most frequent diseases 
of this kind. The chapter on Selecting The Horse is 
in itself worth the price of the book, and this may be 
said of several other chapters contained in it. Sub- Fully 
stantially bound in ilJuminated paper covers. Price Illustrated 
50 cents, postpaid, but see Special Offer below. Size, 
5x 7 Inches 


In this remarkable and unique bookis given the ex- 
perience of a number of practical writers, in clear and 
coudensed form upon the keeping of one cow only. Never- 
’ theless its tile is somewhat misleading, as the work will 
pe found justas valuable and useful to those who keep 
more than one cow, and as applicable to those who make 

dairying @ business. No book has ever been published which 
vives as much solid, every day, common sense information 
and personal, practical experiences. on the subject as this. It 
comprises accounts of the actual experiences and successes of 
yery many practical workers in every section of the United 
States. Most of these descriptions are given in so elear, concise 
and businesslike a manner as to carry conviction with them ata 
glance, while others are so vivid and natural, and are given in so 
charming a style as to become as fascinating reading as a work of 
rural fiction, and yet the truth of every statement is vouched for. 
Among the contributors to this work are Col. H. E. Alvord, Prof. D, D. 
Slade and others not less practical, if less known to the public. Mlus- 
trated with full page engravings of the most famous dairy cows. Sub- 
stantially bound in illuminated paper covers. Price 50 cents, postpaid, 
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1900 YEAR BOOK, ALMANAC AND WEATHER FORECASTS - - - - - Contains 600 Pages, 1,000 Topics, 10,000 Facts 


The American Agricuiturist Year Book and Almanac for 190@ is, if possible, of. more value than,those which have preceded it. Statistics have been brought up to date 
and the general subjects treated, while complete in themselves, supplement these which have appeared in.the Year ks for the previous four years withou duplication. 
The new matter given is indispensable for daily use during the year. to come, making this, like its. predecessors, valuable for ready reference a of 

which should be in every home. Size of Book 5 1-2x 3 1-2 Inches. Substantially bound inv illuminated covers. Price 50 cents, postpald, but see Special Offer below 


Everyone subseriting to this journal fer one year at $1.00, the reguien saben ei oye 
SPECIAL OFFER be aay ane of the above deserived beoks that pa = —— va = —o il cn, bo soared fo 
cen ordered same time. 2 ;. For each y pay are 
the books, so that, for example, if you send $3.00 for three years'you are entitled to three of the books, and for 50:cents extra,or a total of $2.06, ai1 hve 
postpaid. e 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers *"¥ °°": °=Sxsreteety fee soaencad Dallding 
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IT DOES DOUBLE DUTY. 


or hills. Hill d 


regular stand. 
have ever been kept the best for the pu 
satisfactory Wheel Hoe for cultivatin ong all garden crops. 

JR.” tools this one is guarant 












Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Harro 
ers, Four Row Sugar Beet Cultivators, &c., 
new 1900 e yn We have published 350,000 
ve one = “go round.” 
ever, tetoday. Contains 16 page picture 
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_ This “Pianet Jr.” No. -* Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, and Wheel Hoe Cultivator, Rake and Piow 
is the ideal hand all rdilin pe tool for the small or private gardener. It sows seed in either drills 
ling possesses many advantages, the greatest of which are saving in seed,” 

saving in time in thinning out and greatly increased crops by making a 
‘‘PLANET Jrs.” were the first drills made to drop 
Can be instantly cenatd to a most 
Like all ‘“PLANET 
to be satisfactory in every particular. 
The entire ‘“‘PLanet Jr.” line of tools,embracing Seed Drills, Wheel Hoes, 
Two-Horse epee ee Beet Seed- 
is described in detail in our 
of these and think we 

‘o make sure that 
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: = *eEcllse Weeder 


— 


’ 7 tooth are adjustable so that those coming imme- 
; uy Srikepiiaesncrense in bees We mente faak 
otek as the plan crease in size. 

this weeder may be — long aper he ay ofall 
other Weed d. tempered 
spring teéth, all adjustable to be ~ v4 or plowsses, 

“Tie to stand straight, or slant tc or from the plants. 
@ We A ior 
le Shafte—fit any horse. Bend at once for epectat weeder circulcrs, &e. 


grass, etc, Adjustab! 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Artistic = Monuments 


COSTA BEAR ones In White Bronze 


Marbie is entirely out of date. Granite soon gets moss-grown, discolored: 
requires constant expense and care, and eventually crumbles back to Moth- 
er Earth. Besides it is very expensive. 


White B ze } is strict! everiagting. It cannot crumble with the action of 
ron frost. oss-growth is an impossibility. It is more artistic 
than any stone. Then why not investigate it? It has been adopted for 
nearly one hundred public menements. We have designs from $4.00 to 





















a4 Write at once for free designs and information. It puts you under 
no obligations. We deal direct and deliver everywhere. Thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of work sold to readers of this paper in the last few years. 


Che Monumental Bronze Co., CHERRY STREET, 


Bridgeport, 





Conn, 
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KEYSTONE 


Adjustable Weeder 
Shallow Cultivator. 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER A STRAIGHT FRAME WEEDER : 
Tu, 


It is adjustable both as to depth and width. Can be narrowed to 30 in. and expanded to 7% 
ft. When narrowed up to 30 in. it can be used between the rows, working close to the plants—" 
long after straight frame Weeders are set aside. Being A-shaped, it is not only stronger, but 
adapts itself much better to uneven surface than a straight , —* weeder. _ It has no shafts 
therefore no horse motion, and will not jump. Teeth are strong and pliable and-have biunt 
points, which is important when working sensitive plants. WRITE Fok WEEDER BOOKLET. 

10 styles of CORN PLANTERS, all arranged so that operator can always see the corn @drop- 
ping. 12 styles of CULTIVATORS, with all the latest improvements. 20 styles of CORN SHELL- 
=e cho Sacrews, Field Rollers, Feed Cutters, etc. Write for descriptive circulars and 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Drawer 915, York, Pa. 
SOSOSSOSSSSSSSSOSSOSSOSS SF SOHSHSSSOOS OOSSOSS SOOHOSSSOHOOEE 











Can be expanded 
to 73 ft. 























Success Weeder 


and Surface Cultiwator 


The opinion of farmers who have tested it: 

**You appear to be the most liberal manufacturers 
we have ever dealt with. Thisisthe third year we 
have used the Success Weeder. We used itforcorn, , 
potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage, etc., with wonderful 
results. We had a good two-horse Cultivator at the 
time we bought the weeder, but have not used the 
cultivator since, as one small horse and the weeder 
will do more and better work than two teams and 
cultivators.” J. E. GRAY & SON, Youngstown, O. 


Surface cultivation will average 50 per 
cent better returns than the old way. Let 
us tell you al) about it. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 804, York, Pa. 
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Late ONLY — You. NEED. 


ares BRAND 
PSteet R QOFING. | Sheets either 
crimpe: 


Price per npr, of tn foot Gf, 715 
or 100 square fost 


No other tool than a “hatchet 21 or hammer 
is required to lay this roo’ fing--50 e furnish 
with each order sufficient Fe nt to gover and 
nails to lay it, without additional charge. 

one for our free catalogue No. 

perc hgndice boughs by us at 
r’s Sales. 
IB PRICES ARE ONE-HALF OF OTHERS.” | 


CHICAGOHOUSE WRECKING Co. 


35th & Iron Sts., Chicago. 
~~ tt 'B od 7 aT a a 


FIRE, WEATHER, 
and Lightning Proot 


Black, pointed, : or galvanized metal ROOFING 
siding; (brick, rock or corrugated) 


‘Metal Ceilings and Side Wallis 


in elegant designs. Write for Catalogue. 
The Penn Metal Ceiling and Roofing Co., Ltd., 
23d & Hamilton Sts. ,Phila.,Pa.,or 24 Harcoart St., Boston, Mass. 
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DO NOT BUY 


WELL DRILLING 


MACHINERY until you see our new oe 
logue No. 26. -We will furnish it to you FRE 
Writeto oyr address, either Harvey, Ill. tua 
ill., or Dallas, Texas. 


F.C. AUSTIN M&G. CO. 


Factoriés at Harvey, IIl. 


USE LOOMIS’ 
LATE IMPROVED 


“CLIPPER” 
DRILLER ii 


mess rote Ware ae 
LOOMIS & NYMAN, §& 
Tiffin, Ohio. 












YOUR PUMP Work Easy 


Yankee Pump Governors make the 
hardést pump work. easy as the easiest, 
Windmills turn in the lightest breeze, 
Managing agent wanted for each county. 
If-you are not satisfied with your income, 
write to-day. 


BANE MANUFACTURING CO., 
= Dept A, 55 W-. Washington 8t.,Chicago. 


IRRIGATION ire?" 


By LUTE WILCOX. A handbook forjthe practical appli. 
cation of wate: * the | apne of crops, adapted to 
farmers in all sections of the country. Contents: History 
of irrigation, advantages of irrigation, relation of soils to 
irrigation, treatment of alkali, water supply, canal con- 
struction, reservoirs and ponds, pipes for irrigation pur- 
poses, flumes and their structure, duty and measurement 
of water, methods of applying water, irrigation of field 
crops, irrigation of the garden, ierigation for the orchard, 
the vineyard and small fruits, all about alfalfa, windmills 
and pampe, ay Goviees, appliances and contrivanees, sub- 
irrigate. bsoiling, common law of irrigation. Pro- 
f y illustrated. Cloth, !2mo. Postpaid, $1.60 


Catal eames © Free of this and many other publications. 
onnne JUDD CoO., 52 Lafarette Pl..New York. 














